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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
yeurs, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 








countriesin the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents | 





per year extra for postage. To all countries out of | 


the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 
Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 


ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shal! assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, peowees that 
the names secured aré for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; brt at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 


duly received, and credited. During December and | 


January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don’t write be- 
fore that time 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges On money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you 

Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- 
tion to admit only responsible men in our col 
umns. 


Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
— single insertion, and for a uniform ye each 


ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 
RATES. 
ee BC insartioms, Wer MOS.. ....).02sccccecccacsacee 20c 
3to 5 "5 * Pr) eae . ..19¢ 
6 to 11 * = ‘ .18¢ 
2 tolT r 5a OPE ee er rey l7c 
18 to 23 KE ~ 43 .16¢ 
2% insertions = Fly péaba aioe Nohiaibawencen 15¢ 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, lc per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line lesa. 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 


an ad. that is *“displayed’’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 
For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 
A. Tr. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) $175 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, (1.00) 1.7% 
American Bee-Keeper, ( .50) 1.40 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, (.75) = 1.65 
American Apiculturist, ( .75) 1.70 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, ( 50) 1.35 
The British Bee Journal. (1.50) 2.00 
All of the above journals, 5.00 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
American Gardening, (1.00) 2.00 
Prairie Farmer, (1.00) 1.70 
Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.25 
Farm Journal, ( .50) = =1.20 
Scientific American, (3.00) 3.75 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) =-1.90 
Country Gentleman, (250) 3.00 
| U. 8S. Official Postal Guide, (2.00) 3.00 
| Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 1.75 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (100) = 1.75 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 1.75 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( .50) 1.35 
Orchard and Garden, ( .50) 1.40 





CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 


| Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8S. and Canada.} 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 


| scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 


Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 

















Adulterated Extracted Honey 


is never labeled with the name and ad- 
dress of a4 BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
all it bears the name of some PACK- 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. Comb honey car 
not be successfully counterfeited or 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing the name 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes so fur to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in one or 
more colors are the best, and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
catalogue of samples, free on applica- 
tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


Pure 
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THAT IN THE- 


Pecos Valley 


The Fruit Belt 
New Mexico, 


FARMERS COINED MONEY : 


during the Summer of ’9g1, 
and will do so every year. 
For instance : 

Thomas Stokes raised 11 tons of 
sorghum (hay) on less than two 
acres of new ground, which prod- 
uct he sold at $15 a ton—cash 
yield over $83 an acre. 


Julian Smith sold gvyer $300 
worth of garden products from 





half an acre of ground. 

W.W. Paul raised 211 bushels | 
of oats on 2 1-5 acres of ground, 
sold at 70 cents a bushel—cagh | 
yield $67 an acre. 

John W. Poe cut 600 tons of al- 
falfa from 110 acres; value $15 a 
ton, $9,000. 
acre, $80. 

L. W. Holt raised 11), 
sorghum on 1%; acres, and 450 | 
tons of alfalfa on go acres. The|_ 
alfalfa sold at $15 a ton—cash- 
yield $112.50 an acre. 

We can give you plenty of simi- 
lar examples when you come here. | 


Cash yield per 


| old queens, each, 


tons of} 


Send for illustrated ed pamphlets, giving 
full particulars. 


Pecos Irrigation and 


Improvement Co., ‘=... 
EDDY, NEW MEXICO. 


ba dim eapeaey to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


LOCATION 


Is a big point, in supplying goods; ours gives you | 


low freight rates. s we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


1, J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. | Dz. G. L. Tnrzz, New Philadelphia, 0. 


Please mention this paper. 


BEE CULTURE. 


PUNICS. 


Headquarters for queens of this race, bred and 
imported by a * Hallumxhire Bee-keeper,”’ is below. 
Prices each: Virgin, 31. 50; fertile, untested, £5.00; 
ditto pure mated, $10.00; ditto se lected, #4V.00; ditto 
imported, $50.00. Sent per mail prepaid and guar- 
anteed against loss in transit or introduction. If 
not approved of after trial, all money returned in 
full. Circular free. Address 
OHN HEWITT & CO., Sheffield, Eng. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


DON’T STOP ME! Iam going to send 
at once to C. W. PHELPS & CO.’S 
Wholesale and Retail Foundation Fac- 
tory, Binghamton, N. Y..for a free sam 
ple of Honey Comb Foundation. and buy 

all of my Bee Supplies of them. Its THE place. 


PAALAAAADAAAAAAAALAS AAAAAAAEADG 


{ Beautiful! Gentle! Prolific! 
q The Five - Banded Golden Italian Bees. 


Send 5c for sample of bees and be convinced. 
< Catalogue free. One queen, June or July, $1.00; 


‘ six, $5.00 
J. F. MICHAEL, 
> Nena GERMAN, DARKE CoO., OHIO. 


V¥VVV¥ VV EYEE ee eee 
Please mention this paper. 


BEF- HIVES, Dovetailed or Otherwise, 


All Kinds of Bee Supplies. 
Write for free c tea 


W.H. PUTNAM, 
8-13db River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 


Pin responding to this advertisement mention GLEKANINGS 


ESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1. 00 EACH. 
Untested, 6c; select tested, $1.25; one 2-frame 
nucleus, tested queen, $2.00; one 2-frame nucleus, 
untested, $1.50. STEWART BROS., 
&12db Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 


LEA THER-COLORED /TALIAN 


QUEENS. 


One untested, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, *10.00; one 

tested, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00; selected for 
breeding carly, each, #2.50; one year old tested, in 
June only, $1.25; six, $7.00; twelve; $13.00. Two-year- 
5i0e. Descriptive catalogue mailed 
free on application. 


‘1b A. E. MANuM, Bristol, Vt. 


Gin responainy to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


| DO NOT ADVERTISE 


a specialty, but every — found in APIARY. 
— wanted, . E. LUKENS, 
19 N. 2a es Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEAK QUICK! 


30 Colonies of black bees on Quinby suspended 
frames, for sale, in light shipping-boxes. These 
bees have plenty of brood. No foul brood here. 
Price $3.25 per colony; 10 or more, $3.00. 

CHAS. STEWART, 
8-9 Sammonsville, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
ln peupending to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


TT PAYS 


To order the best made goods. For Fine 
Sections, Foundation, Perforated Zinc, 
Queen Excluders, and the best hive for 
comb honey now before the ae , order 
of Dr. Tinker. PRICES GREATLY RE 
DUCED. Address for catalogue 


Suevvuvvevvyvyvv 


Bees- 


Please mention this paper. 8-lldb 








»~ 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The first annual meeting of the Connecticut Bee-keepers’As- 
sociation will be held at Hartford, May 12, commencing at 10:30 
A.M All interested are invited. Mars. W. E. RILEY, Sec. 

Waterbury, Ct. 


——, 














CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


We have recently received from the following parties their 
price lists of apiarian supplies in general 


O. Moseley. Peru, Ind. 
W. E. Smith. Kenton, 0. 
A. E. Manum. Bristol, Vt. 
. i. ws, Lavaca, Ark. 
J. J. Bradner, Marion, Ind. 
A. L. Lindley, Jordan, Ind. 
Gus. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis. 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, La. 
J. R. Barnhard, Ottawa, Kan. 
L. L. Alspaugh, Auburn, Neb. 
T. Phillips & Co., Orillia, Ont. 
N. D. West, Middleburgh. N. Y 
C. F. Muth & Son. Cincinnati. ©. 
W. H. Putnam. River Falls, Wix. 
Luther & Horton. Redlands. Cal 
Mrs. Oliver Cole. Sherburne, NY 
B. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ont., Can 
(iregory Bros. & Son, Ottumwa, la. 
F. W. Jones, Bedford, Quebec. Can 
G. H. Kirkpatrick, Union City. Ind. 
G. D. Black & Co.. Independence, la 
Myers Brothers. Stratford. Ont., Can. 
J. H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St.. New York 
Buckeye Bee supply Co., New Carlisle, 0. 
F. A. Lockhart & Co.. Lake George. N. Y. 
Burdsal Apiary and Supply Co., Lebanon, O. 
Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
c. E. Lukens, 19 North Second St., Philadelphia. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 








CONCORD GRAPEVINES, FOR SHADING BEE-HIVES. 


Strong, well-rooted, three-year-old plants, 10 cents 
each; 10 for 85c; #7.50 per 100. 


DECLINE IN POTATOES, 
Until further notice we will furnish Early Puri- 
tan potatoes, Lee’s Favorite, or Monroe Seedling, 
at 75 cts. per bushel, or #2.00 per barrel of 11 pecks. 


SLICED SLOTTED SEPARATORS, 

You will notice these slotted separators, which 
were shown in our last issue, are priced in our 
March Ist catalogue at 60 cts. per 100; $5.00 per 1000. 
We have a few from one lot we made that molded a 
little in drying, which we will sell at half price. 
There are only two or three thousand of them. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


We should be pleased to send free samples of our 
foundation on application to prove that we are not 
behind any of our competitors in the quality of the 
goods we send out, both in color and workmanship. 
Competent judges have acknowledged ours equal to 
Dadant’s, which is the standard. 

SAWED SEPARATORS. 

The ordinary sliced wood separators have a ten- 
dency to curl considerably, and this is about the 
only real objection to them. As some prefer not to 
use them on account of this, we have been making 
sawed wood separators, about 14 to the inch, very 
straight and smooth, 34 x 17 to 18 inches long, at 60 





APRIL 15. 


BEE CULTURE. 


cts. per 100; $5.00 per 1000. We have not made any 
sawed slotted separators. 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 

It is not too late to sow alsike, and we still have a 
good supply of nice clean seed. As the season is 
getting late and the market a little easier, we will 
make the price for the next 30 days as follows: 2 
bushels, $18.00; 1 bushel, $9.50: 4% bushel, $4.90; L 
peck, #2.50; 1 Ib., 20 ets.; by mail, 30 cts. 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

We have our usual supply of orders for this sea- 
son of the year, and, it any thing, they are larger. 
As we were prepared with a stock of all standard 
goods to draw on in addition to what we make from 
day to day, we are able to rush the goods off within 
a few days after receiving the orders. The invoice 
you receive from us shows the record on the upper 
eft-hand corner, telling just how long the order is 
in our hands before being shipped. We aim to make 
the time covered by this record as short as possible. 
We hope to serve you with the same promptness 
— 1 the season that we have been able to do so 

ar. 
STANLEY AUTOMATIC REVERSING HONEY-EXTRACT- 
OR. 

As announced in last 
number of GLEANINGs, 
we have leased from G. 
W. Stanley the right to 
make his automatic ex- 
tractor, and we bought 
from E. R. Newcomb his 
stock of materials and 
machines unsold. This 
stock consists of about 
twenty - five machines, 
two and four frame. To 
work it off quick, and 
give usa chance to put 
out machines of our own 
muke, we offer these 
machines us long as they 
last, at one-fourth off old 
prices. We will sell the 
two-frame machines as 
they are for $9.00; the 4-frame for $15.00. They are 
crated ready for shipment, with crank direct on the 
center-shaft. We will attach our new horizontal 
gear, as shown on page 14 of our catalogue, for %3.00 
each extra. 





THE PLANT BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

During the fore part of April we had several days 
of very nice weather—so much so that the gardener, 
and even the plants too, were about to be deluded 
into thinking that frost and snow for the season 
were at an end. Since then, however, the weather 
has been cold, and the ground has been frozen up 
so it would almost bear up a horse in the forenoon. 
Now, we are not complaining at this sort of thing, 
mind you. for it has been the means of keeping the 
fruit back so there is great probability that it will 
escape uninjured. But at the same time the weath- 
er has not been favorable for sending out straw- 
berries and other kinds of plants. While I write, 
the frost has let up, but it is snowing. Just as soon 
as this is over we expect to rush off every thing 
yromptly. Even the cold-frame cabbages that have 

sen frozen again and again for the last half of the 
winter could hardly stand the cutting north winds. 
What few we had in the open ground were pretty 
much used up except the small central leaf. The 
prospect is, therefore, that the one who had his 
stuff well protected, or had good strong plants that 
could withstand the freezing and cutting winds, 
will get a big price for what he has to sell. 





TWO NEW BOOKS—HENS AND “‘RATS.” 

The Rural New-Yorker sends us two very pretty 
little industrial manuals. The first is entitled ** The 
Business Hen.’ It was written by H. W. Colling- 
wood, managing editor of the Rural New-Yorker, 
with special articles by more than a dozen of the 
prominent authorities on poultry. The price is 75 
cts., in neat cloth binding; paper, 40 cts. The other 
book is on *rats,’’—how to rid buildings and farms 
of rats and other pests of like character. The book 
is by * Picket.” It is written in one of his happiest 
veins, and it is very interesting reading aside from 
its valuable teachings. In fact, it seems to cover 





about every plan known for destroying, driving 
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away, or fencing out these fearful pests. I have | 
often said it is a disgrace to any neighborhood or 

any community to have rats around doing damage, 

and Lsay so still. The rat-book is only 20cts. For 

either of them send tothe Rural Publishing Co., 

New York; or, if more convenient, you can get the 

** rat-book ” of us for 18 cts.; postpaid by mail, 20. 


ONE-PIECE SECTLONS. 

We are now making one-piece sections at the rate 
of a million a month. In the five months from Aug. 
ist to Jan. Ist we made about one and three-quarter 
millions; in January and February, one and one- 
quarter millions; and since the first of March we 
have been turning them out at the rate of a million 
a month. We now have in stock about one anda 
half millions of all widths of the 444 inch section | 
from 1 inches up to 2 inches. We have also enough 
dry lumber in our yard to make about three million | 
more. By the time this is worked up the lumber we 
have contracted, cut the past winter, will be ready 
to begin on, and this will make six or eight million 
more. The quality of the sections is superior to any 
we ever sent out in former years, and, we believe, | 
equal to any made, and superior to most makes. 
We contracted to supply one large dealer at a high- 
er price than he was offered other good sections for, 
because he decided that ours would please his cus- 
tomers enough better to pay the difference in price. | 
We are also making lower prices in large lots to | 
dealers than we have been able to do heretofore, | 
We mention all these things to show you how well 
prepared we are to serve you. Last year, and the 
year before, our supply of lumber suitable for sec- 
tions was insufticient, and, as a consequence, to fill | 
orders at all we were compelled to send out some 
that were rather inferior for first grade. To many 
of our friends who received these goods we have al- | 
lowed a rebate, and to others who mentioned it in 
their orders we have sent an extra supply of the 
choice sections we are now turning out. If there 
are any who have not yet had satisfaction we want 
to hear from you so that we may have an opportu- 
nity to give you satisfaction, and to give you sec- 
tions that can not be surpassed by any manufac- 
turer. 








Kind Words From Our Customers. 


I don’t see how one who has had a taste of GLEAN- 
INGS can expect to geta better feast. It's every 
thing tome. Gardening and Home talk and all are | 
so social it seems as if I had you by the arm looking 
over my fruits, ete. Long may you live to cheer us, | 
especially by the welcome address of the word 
“ friend.”” God bless you. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Hallowell, Maine. 








I just unpacked the goods | received from you, 
and am more than pleased with the same. They ar- | 
rived in the best possible condition, and give good 
satisfaction for the future. The workmanship of 
the hives is the finest lever saw. My neighbors say 
they never saw wood so well made and accurate, as 
it is worked by automatic machinery. Your manner 
of packing is excellent, and answers well for long 
distances. The lot of medium foundation is first 
quality in all respects. The freight on these goods 
was very low. The duty was rather high. As long 
as I receive goods like these you can reckon on me 
as a customer, though it is as far as 600 miles from 
you. Jos. BEAUDRY. 

St. Marc, Can., Feb. 7. 


PROMPT FILLING OF ORDERS; THE KIND OF ADVER- 
TISING THAT PAYS. 


I got two queens from you last summer, and they 
were fine ones. They were safely introduced. IT like 
the Benton cage. I have bought quite a good many 
queens, but yours came the quickest of any I have 
had yet. I did not have to go tothe office five or six 
times, as I have had to do before, for I had them in | 
a few days. I shall know where to get them after 
this. FRANCIS ORTT. 

Darling Road, O. N, T. | 

(Knowing, as we do, that, when a customer orders | 
a queen, he wants it at once or his colony will suffer, | 
we bend every energy to send all queens by return 
mail, How thisis appreciated, many letters at hand | 
testify.) 
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CITY MARKETS. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—The honey-market is de- 
clining considerably. Thedemand is dropping off, 
and fancy white honey is now being sold for 16c: 
choice, 14; dark, 8@12, according to the quality. 

Mar. 28, . A. SHEA & Co., 

14 & 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—There is quite a large stock of 
comb honey on the market yet, and but very little 
demand. Extracted about all cleared out. There 
is no established price on comb honey; it sells at 
6@10. CuHas. McCuLLocH & Co., 
Apr. 8. Albany, N. Y. 

CINCINNATL.—Honey.—There is a slow demand for 
comb honey, with a good supply on the murket. 
Prices are nominal, at 12@15 in the jobbing way. 

Beeswax is in good demand, at 25@27, for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. Cuas. F. MuTH, 

Apr. 11. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHICAGO. — Honey. Honey - market now quiet. 
Sales of comb made in asmall way; there is very 
little fine comb on sale, with prices of 15c for best, 
to 16 for a fancy article. Extracted in steady de- 
mand, with stock very light. Beeswax, 27 for yellow. 

R. A. BURNETT, 


Apr. %. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, III. 


BostTon.—Honey.—We quote you our honey-mar- 
ket as being well supplied, fair demand. One- 
pound combs selling at 18@15; no 2lbs. on hand. 
Extracted honey, 7@7%. Beeswax, none. 

Apr. &. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Boston, Mass. 


NEW YorkK.—Honey.—Not much change in honey- 
market since last issue. There is a littke demand 
for fancy 1-lb. sections, only fancy; but the market 
seems to be pretty well cleaned upof the above 
grade of goods. We quote the following: Fancy 
I-Ib., 12; 2-Ib., 11; fair, 1-lb., 9; 2-Ib., 8; buckwheat, 
I-lb., 8; 2Ib., 7. Extracted, 6%@7, for clover; 5@5% 
for buckwheat; southern, from 6.@The per gal. 

Beeswax, 27@29. 

Apr. 8. CHAS. ISRAEL & Bro., 

110 Hudson St., New York. 


KANSAS Ciry.—Honey.—Demand poor, with a large 
supply of comb. We quote: Comb, I-lb., faney, 
12@13; dark, 8@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market. 

Mar. 21. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Saint Louts.—Honey.—I nquiries for strained were 
frequent, and business more satisfactory. No 
quotable change in values. Beeswax, prime, 27%. 

Apr. &. D. G. Turr Gro. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS CiTry. — Honey. The demand for both 
comb and extracted continues light. We quoie: 

1-ib. comb, No. 1, white, 13@14; No. 2, white, LU@12; 
No. 1, amber, 122@13; No. 2, amber, S@10. Extracted, 
white, 6(@7; amber and dark, 5@6. Beeswaa, 22@26. 


Apr. 9. CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
~_ ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
DETROIT. Honey.—Comb honey is dull and selling 


very slowly at H@12%. Not much on the market. 

Extracted, 7@>. Beeswaz, in fair demand, 27@2x. 
Apr. 8. M. H. Hunt, 

Bell Branch, Mich. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


One 10-in. Root’s mill for brood foundation, and | 
6-in: mill for thin foundation in good order, and at u 
bargain, as we do not keep bees now. 7-12db 

T. & B. YOUNG, 
145 Marquette St., LaSalle, Hl. 


t@rin responding to this advertivemeint mention GLEANINGS, 
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FOR 1892 AND A FINE, TESTED, ITALIAN QUEEN, OF LAST YEAR’S 


REARING, FOR $1.75. EITHER ALONE, $1.00. 


FOR $2.00, THE 


REVIEW, THE QUEEN AND THE 50 CT. BOOK, ‘‘ ADVANCED BEE 


CULTURE,’’ WILL BE SENT. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT. MICH. 


P. S.—If not acquaintedwith the Review, send ten cents for three late but different issues. 





SPECIAL MATED _ DOVETAILED "5:32. QUEENS, 


queens reared under the swarming impulse in our 
Texas apiary, and mated to very yellow drones. 
Queens and drones from two of the best queens in 
Texas. All queens warranted purely mated. One 
queen, Apr.. 4125; 6 for $6.00. May, one queen, #1.10; 
6 for %.50. Our 5-Banded talians are the best 
workers, most gentle and beautiful bees. Safe ar- 
rival and entire Satisfaction Guaranteed, cir- 
cular free. 8. F. & I. TREGO, Swedona, Il. 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. ; ; 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. 1tfdb 


My 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 
ited number of them to reduce stock to the required 
number. Each hive shipped to my customers will 
eontain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 
with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey. As my main object in 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in 


Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones, 
Hives, Smokers, Foundation, etc. Finest breeding 

ueen, after March 1, $4.00. Tested, $2.00; 3 for 85.00. 

ntested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 per doz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count. Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb COLWICE & COLWICE, NORSE. BOSQUE CO., TEXAS. 


. Flu responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


BR fY SUPPLIES wwoczoace. 


Everything used in the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. f CHMER, RED OAE, A. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


7 7 y Po > 
ELMER HUTCHINSON 
Has moved to VASSAR, TUSCOLA Co., MicH. He can 
furnish untested queens in April and May, raised 
from one of his Golden Italian 5-baunded queens, 
that took FIRST PREMIUM at the Detroit Exposition 
the last two years, for $1.15 each, or 6 for $5.00. Or- 
ders will be filled for me in April and May by a 
queen-breeder in the South, who has one of my best 
breeding queens. Orders promptly filled and safe 





| arrival guaranteed. Make money orders payable 


at Vassar. 7-ludb 


POSITIVELY | 


| By return mail, beautiful young warranted Italian 


full colonies from cells built under the swarming | 


impulse, using the choicest and most profitable 
stock to breed from. 


Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of 


June. For terms please address 


3-8db JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


(ln responding to Chis advertisemiein: tacit GLEANINGS 

BEES AND QUEENS. 

CARNIOLA They beat themall. Never 

have dysentery. All queens reared from select im- 

vorted mothers. Untested, 50c; 12 for %5.00. Tested, 

81.00; 12 for $10.00. Select tested,-$1.50, Descriptive 
cireular free. A. Le —— Jordan, Ind. 

®-13db 


| Misses §. & M. Bazwzs, Piketon, Chio. 


queens, at $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50. A select tested 

yellow-to-the-tip breeder, $2.00. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. w.H. _ WS, Lavaca, Ark. 
xtfdb 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Queens reared and tested in the fall of 
‘¥1, 81.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
7-8-9d 


Please mention this paper. 


DID YOU EVER SEE 


| One of our 5-banded red-clover queens? 100 Ibs. of 


; Clover honey in poor seasons. Send for descriptive 


circular free. LEININGER BROS., 
jtfdb Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 100 double-walled hives, new, nail- 
* ed up, painted, set sections and 
holder included, $3.00 each; a great bargain. Order 








; atonce. One Novice honey-extractor. 8-9d 
S. A. FISHER, 21 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape Known, and far 
superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not tind them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
tions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testi- 


monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


wifdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 





(77 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 











‘INTERESTS: 


Vol. Xx. 
STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. Cc. MILLER. 


BEES COME ouT of collins indian. April 7 

How's ELECTRICITY ? Is it a success for wir- 
ing? 

ONION - PLANTS by mail! Well, I never! 
What next? 

D. A. JONES’s name is again at the masthead 
of the C. B. J. Long may it stay there! 

I Gor A LETTER from Medina written by a 
phonograph. I could read it as easy as any let- 
ter. 

SLANG is something I don’t use very often: 
but you will pardon me for saying that the 
Daisy foundation-fastener is a daisy. 

CALIFORNIA is a great place forall grains and 
fruits: and if thaton page 242 is a fair sample, 
they raise the best quality of “straw ” there. 

THE American Bee-keeper is doing missionary 
work by sending free copies of an article from 
Harper's Weekly on * better country roads.” 
A good move. 

PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMS is thus secur- 
ed by T. Heiss (A. B. J.): Next day after 
swarming, run ina virgin queen between the 
combs and she’ll destroy all cells 

Now THAT LARRABEE has got out of his 
shell, let’s be sociable with him. I think he 
told me that only one man had responded to his 
request for subjects proper for experiment. 


Rev. W. F. CLARKE has reduced “the bad 
five” to the “big four,” but he doesn’t say 
which one of the tive has been expelled. He 
talks real cross in the C. B. J. about the other 
four. 

You WANT A POSTAL right away, friend Root, 
telling how many colonies have wintered. How 
am I to know without stirring them all up 
down cellar? They are all quiet there this 6th 
of April. 

DADANT. referring to Gerstung’s theory of the 
queen having periodic intermissions of laying, 
says that. in constant examinations when en- 
gaged in queen-rearing, he has never observed 
any thing of the kind. 

OLD SECTIONS that are so dry as to break 
when being made upl have always thought 
were best treated by being left down cellar for 
some time. This spring I had to give up, that 
hot-water treatment is better. 


ONION-SETS, friend Root says, need right seed, 
right soil. and all that sort of thing. When I 
was a boy they just planted them so thick that 
they couldn't grow big and that was all there 
was toit. They were good sets, weren't they? 


APRIL 15, 1892. 





No. 8. 


Tu AT’S A GOOD ARTICLE by J. A. Bue si nan, 
page 232; but. isn’t he off when he thinks he 
sells more honey on account of the adulterated 
stuff?) And why should he wish“ to bring to 
justice these robbers,” the adulterators, if they 
are helping his sales? 

I ALWAYS THOUGHT Elwood knew a good 
deal, but that article on p. 228 shows he knows 
more than I thought he did. His head is espe- 
cially level when he says there will never be 
satisfactory work done in the government api- 
cultural department till it is independent, and 
in charge of a bee- keeper. 

THE American Bee-keeper sent inquiries to 
5000 bee-keepers, asking the number and style 
of hives. Ishould have said that one hive in 
twenty might have been of box persuasion: 
but they make the startling statement, * We 
tind that avery large majority of the hives 
used are of the old box style.” 

FRIEND Root, if you will look a little closer 
you'll see that Dr. Kellogg is all right on p. 235. 
He says that the bee rubs pollen off the flowers, 
“and carries it home with him.” You see it’s 
the he-bees he is talking about. Now. you just 
eat some of the pollen a drone carries home 
with him, and see if it doesn’t poison you. 


Too BAD my bees can’t have a chanee to work 
on the soft maples which are in full bloom 
since April l: but it’s too windy, cloudy, and 
rainy to set them out, although the thermome- 
ter has been up to 72°. Besides, it’s not certain 
spring is here to stay, so the bees will just have 
to stay where they are. and roar if they want to. 


THOSE BIG BEE-MEN Of New York are all 
right and sensible, Mr. California-Man, not to 
report their big crops. In reply to your other 
question, the reasons applicable to bee-men are 
used by others. A man who has horses, cows, 
or any other live stock except bees, secures con- 
trol of the territory on which they feed, and 
why shouldn't bee-men ? 


To CURE SECTIONS that are so dry as to break 
when put together, leave them in the box and 
pour boiling water so it will run down through 
the whole box. Don’t have your tea-kettle too 
full,and pour inastream about as large asa 
goose quill, moving slowly along the three lines 
of joints where they are to be broken. Don't 
get any water on the dovetails. 


I MAY sAy to friend Greiner, that, while I be- 
lieve young bees as arule do not work in the 
field till 16 days old, I know that the rule may 
be broken by circumstances. I made the same 
experiment as Vogel, using only sealed and 
hatching brood, and at five days of age workers 
were carrying in pollen. Now, if tense pressure 
made such a difference in this case, is it not 
possible that sufficient pressure often occurs to 
vary the rule more or less? 
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THE American Bee-keeper gave due notice 
that its name was not to be squeezed down into 
the compass of three initials; but it takes so 
much ink to write the whole of it that the edit- 
or has begun to drop off the first eight letters 
himself, and he uses merely initials for the 
names of other bee-journals. Say, A. B. K., 
you'll not be so very mad if I initial you after 
this, will you? 

Aprit 4 my bees were howling down cellar, 
with the thermometer 72° outdoors. Opened up 
doors at dark, and let a strong wind blow in all 
night. Bees quiet as mice in the morning. with 
thermometer in cellar at 50°. and stayed so, al- 
though door was open all day. letting in full 
daylight. Don’t tell me bees need no ventila- 
tion in cellar. Mind you, they had been con- 
fined five months. 

THOSE WHO are anxious for fear the cells of 
old combs may become so diminished in diame- 
ter that the young bees hatched therefrom may 
not be of normal size, should remember that the 
chief part of the deposits left from cocoons are 
atthe bottom of the cell; and as fast as these 
are left, the cell-walls are lengthened outward- 
ly, from which it will be seen that, at the 
mouth of the cell, the diameter must always be 
the same. 





THE POSSIBLE AND ACTUAL COST OF COMB 
HONEY 





Pr. H. ELWOOD CRITICISES TAYLOR'S AND HIL- 
TON’S ESTIMATES, AND DEFENDS 
DOOLITTLE 8. 





Langstroth says it is an easy matter to make 
caleulations on paper almost as flattering as an 
imaginary tour to the gold-mines of Australia 
or California, The following calculation of 
possible profits from bee culture, taken from 
Lydserff's Treatise on Bees, published in Eng- 
land in 1792, is a perfect gem of its kind: 

Suppose a swarm of bees at the first to cost 10s, 
6d.,and neither they nor the swarms to be taken, 
but to do well, and swarm once every year—bees 
must be naughty indeed if they dare to do other- 
wise!—what will be the product for fourteen years, 
and what the profit if each hive is sold at 10s, 6d.7 


Year. Hives. Profits. 
s. al. 

Reéueues saee Bok cnniieies 0 0 0 

err assas 1 1 0 

3 pas Races saenueg 2 2 0 

* * * * * * * * * * 

14. Pestana rows. ke anes . 4300 «16 0 


N. B.— Deduct 10s. 6d., What the first hive cost, and 
the remainder will be clear profit; supposing the 
second swarms to pay for hives, labor, ete. 

The modesty with which this writer, who 
seems to have had as much faith in his bees as 
in the doctrine that “figures can not lie,” closes 
his caleulation at the end of fourteen years, is 
truly refreshing. No bee-keeper on = such a 
royal road to wealth could ever find it in’ his 
heart to stop under twenty-one vears. by which 
time his stock would have increased to more 
than a million. when. probably, he would be 
willing to close his bee-business by selling them 
for over two and three-quarter millions of dol- 
lars. 

rik Cost OF HONEY. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* BLESSED BEES.” 

During the hundred vears since the above 
estimate of possible protits. | know of no one 
who has been able to makea more favorable 
showing than this except the author of “The 
Blessed Bees.” After very careful figuring and 
verification of the same. John Allen (page 32) 
makes one colony increase in fourteen years to 
over a third of a million. Our Mr. Lydserff 
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takes no account of honey. but derives all of 
his profits from the increase of stocks. Mr. 
Allen, on the contrary, gets over three-quarters 
of his profits from the sale of comb honey, leav- 
ing the multiplication of stocks, although more 
rapid than Mr. S., quite a secondary affair. In 
this centennial year, two more Michigan men— 
Messrs. Taylor and Hilton step to the front, 
and, in carefully prepared estimates on the cost 
of comb honey. so far lower Allen’s cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of comb honey as to make it 
seem quite unnecessary. to mention the profits 
derived from the increase in stocks. Mr. Hilton 
does indeed incidentally speak of the sale of 
full colonies, but he makes light of it, and does 
not mention it in his itemized account. Taylor 
says nothing whatever about it, as you might 
naturally expect from a lawyer and_ politician. 
Now, in an estimate of the possible reduction 
in cost, we can not consent to the omission of 
the smallest item from the account. even to 
matches and smokewood. In this respect the 
account of J. Allen is a model, for in it is found 
such very small items as paint-brush, putty, 
cord, postage-stamps, ete. As Mr. Hilton gives 
his report for twelve years, and mentions thirty- 
five as the smallest number kept, which must 
have been the first year, his increase by the 
comforting and carefully verified figures of the 
author of * The Blessed Bees”? would amount 
to something over two millions of colonies. 
But it may be that Mr. H. is not as well posted 
in this branch of his businesss as the college 
resident already referred to, and that. indeed, 
1e may be a full hundred years behind the 
times, and, like Mr. Lydserff. but doubles his 
stock yearly. Now, we can prove by a multi- 
tude of common bee-keepers that this increase 
will bring as much if not more honey than a 
lighter one. This would give him an increase 
of only seventy-one thousand six hundred and 
some odd stocks, and we will generously allow 
him all over the seventy thousand for winter 
losses (surely he can not have lost more than a 
hundred a year). If he has sold this inerease 
as he intimates. undoubtedly you will agree 
with me in saying that. since we are talking of 
cost in an apiary run primarily for comb honey, 
the amount received for them (%350,000) should 
be applied to reducing the cost of the 36,000 Ibs. 
of comb honey he has produced. This would 
make his honey cost considerably less than the 
figures he names—in fact. quite a little less 
than nothing per pound. You will not fail to 
observe that, the smaller the vield per colony, 
the greater the profit per pound, which is di- 
rectly contrary to the teachings of Mr. Taylor, 
who stoutly defends the now exploded dogma 
that, the greater the yield per colony, the great- 
er the profits per pound. 

In the foregoing estimate. no allowance is 
made for cost of hives. as it was supposed the 
honey casually obtained from the increase 
would more than pay for them. But as we 
have called for exactness. it will be best to 
make a separate item for hives, whieh, how- 
ever, will make no difference in the net result 
unless it shall be to still further reduce the eost 
of production. 

In an article by Mr. Taylor in last GLEAN- 
INGS, just handed me. 1 notice he anticipates 
mein my corrections on increase. for he says: 
“It is possible he (Doolittle) intends these (the 
extra 150) hives for swarms. If that be so. then 
of course the apiary should have credit for the 
swarms. Which would make a further very 
material reduction in the cost of the honey 
crop. 

As we are discussing possibilities. and as Mr. 
Taylor is dealing so largely in ** futures.” it 


may be well to eall his attention to the Hasty- 
Hutchinson method of cheapening production 
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and maintaining the supply in poor seasons. 
This method is also expected to furnish at all 
times a fine-appearing product for the Proctor 
Steel* Tower grade of comb honey. This will 
be honey in name only, glucose in reality, with 
the “ bee-y’’ taste added, but wholly lacking 
the fine flavor and delicate aroma of the flowers. 

Some of the most extensive packers of adul- 
terated honey in the East have approached us 
for bee-bread. This gives glucose a twangy 
taste, and causes many consumers to believe it 
genuine honey. Itis suggested that the author 
of this bee-glucose scheme add, as an especial 
attraction to believers in the pollen theory, the 
statement that it will furnish them a desirable 
home market for their bee-bread. Lastly, Mr. 
Taylor, when you embark on your voyage of 
discovery. do not fail to take with you the Punic 
bee. It is now surmised that the remarkable 
suecess of John Allen was caused by his having 
privately obtained the very first importation of 
the Punies. The matter of increase will then 
not be overlooked, for it will not be a secondary 
affair, while for every other desirable purpose 
under heaven these bees are modestly claimed 
to eclipse all other varieties. 

DOOLITTLE’S FIGURES SUSTAINED. 

Just now a “friend at my elbow” ealls at- 
tention to the fact that the editor wished me 
to take sides with Doolittle, and therefore write, 
not on the lowest possible cost of producing 
comb honey as already exemplified by the 
twelve years’ experience of Mr. Hilton, or as to 
be exemplitied by the future experience of Mr. 
Taylor and others, but write on the actual cost 
with the average bee-keeper. This cost estab- 
lishes, or should largely establish, the market 
price. Of course, 1 am sorry I got on the wrong 
side, but I ean climb over the fence as others 
have done. 

On reading over what I have already written, 
I judge I may be wrong in coneluding that Mr. 
Hilton has sold much of that increase. If this 
be so, and he has them standing around in the 
woods waiting for customers to buy them, and 
unworked for the lack of students, or even if he 
has had them worked on shares where the hon- 
ey cost him a dollar a pound (see page 57, Jan- 
uary 15th GLEANINGS), all of these items will 
have to appear in the account. If we charge 
up only the interest on their value, $350,000, and 
say nothing about that dollar-a-pound honey, 
we shall run up the cost of production to more 
than four times Doolittle’s tigures. There must 
be some important omission in his account 
which calls for a yearly profit of 111 per cent, 
or he would hardly be dropping his bee-business, 
as stated in last Review. to engage more exten- 
sively in the supply-business. Or is it true that 
we have been paying that much or more profit 
on our hives, sections, crates, foundation, ete.? 
If so, how would it be to have now a discussion 
on the cost of supplies? Mr. H.’s account says 
nothing about cost of shop, honey-house, honey- 
extractor, Wax-extractor, smokers, ete., the cost, 
interest, and wear and tear of which for twelve 
years would amount to more than a thousand 
dollars at Taylor’s low estimate. The account 
also says nothing about rent for the bee-yard, 
which in twelve years, at the low price the av- 
erage bee-keeper pays, would amount to from 
$150 to 8200; and as Mr. H. keeps bees suecess- 
fully without any of these necessaries of the 
average bee-keeper. and as he has had no dis- 

* Steel should be spelled with an a when bee-glucose 
is sold as the author claims a descriptive mark 
should be used. The Proctor Steel Tower is to be 
erected on the Chicago World’s Fair grounds, and 
will be 1100 feet high, or 100 feet higher than the 
Eiffel tower. As no superlative has been found for 
Chicago top grade, this is suggested. 
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astrous winter losses to report, no radical and 
expensive changes in hives, fixtures, or man- 
agement to meet the changed requirements of 
the markets and of improved bee-keeping dur- 
ing the past twelve years, no dollar-a-pound 
honey, (did [ promise to say no more about this?) 
and has no expensive mistakes or other items of 
loss to charge to the business, we conclude he is 
so far above the average bee-keeper that his 
account can have but little bearing on cost of 
production with the average honey-producer. 
Further confirmation of this is found in the 
cost of manipulation, which is given at fifty 
cents per colony, which I doubt whether an- 
other skillful bee-keeper in the United States 
can report as low for as long a time. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, in his last, calls for “critically 
exact statements, with full details of the actual 
necessary expense of money and time.” After 
these are obtained, the present bone of econten- 
tion will still remain; the amount the average 
honey-producer may have apportioned to him 
as Wages or salary before the cost of production 
can be determined. We have an illustration of 
this in the account of C. F. Thomas in Mareh 
5th GLEANINGS. in which this item is left out. 
As I understand, Mr. Thomas, in estimating 
profits in his hardware business, does not reekon 
in a salary for himself asa part of the cost of 
conducting his business. But let me say to him, 
and to honey-producers who figure in the same 
shortsighted way, that, if a tax on net profits 
were likely to hit them they would hustle 
around for a salary fully as lively as Doolittle, 
and probably make it quite as high. It seems 
to me that Mr. Doolittle has stated the case 
fairly in his last by saying that the average 
bee-keeper or bee-keepers on an average could 
get two dollars a day,or six hundred a year, 
without board, in some manufacturing town: 
and that this amount, when he is engaged in 
the production of honey, is as much a part of 
the cost of it as any other item. 

To make a long story short, we will say that 
honey-producers on an average earn or make a 
hundred dollars a year outside of their business. 
This will leave tive hundred to charge to their 
business. Then accurate statistics will give all 
other data necessary to show actual cost. In 
the last quotation from Mr. Taylor, the word 
* necessary” should have been left out by him: 
for, in the actual expense account, past, present, 
or future, will be found many items not neces- 
sary. and such will have to be audited if we are 
secking the real cost of honey-produetion in 
this country. If the lowest possible cost is 
sought by taking only the accounts of the most 
skillful apiarists, the same items will be found, 
though neither so numerous nor so costly. The 
difference between the average and skillful 
cost will show the profit of being skillful, for 
the market price will be usually regulated by 
the general cost. If the past governs or fore- 
casts the future (and we have no right to judge 
otherwise), then will unexpected and unavoid- 
able reverses always be avery heavy item in 
cost of production. For Mr. Hilton and Taylor 
to present accounts and estimates with the re- 
verses and losses left out is to overlook one of 
the most certain sources of cost: it is to disre- 
gard the fact that man is and always will 
remain a costly blunderer, and that his environ- 
ments are such that his business is liable to 
constant loss from drouth and flood, fire and 
frost. disease and death. ete. At the end ofa 
few years I predict that Mr. Taylor will report 
that 

The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley; 
for, in addition to the items he now specifies as 
sufficient, he may have to chronicle heavy losses 
from some new bee-disease or enemy; from dis- 
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astrous winter mortality in his locality: from 
selling honey at 10 cts. instead of 15 cts., caused 
by a free use of H. & H. methods or other 
causes: from having his range overstocked, 
thereby reducing his average from fifty to thir- 
ty pounds per colony, and depreciating his plant 
in like proportion; by expense of changing his 
Heddon hive and fixtures to some hive better 
adapted to the Punic (or Apis dorsata) bee; and 
from other unexpected and unavoidable causes. 

So far as my observations extend among good 
bee-keepers, the margin of profit is small, 
although the expense account is usually very 
carefully looked after. I am, therefore, in’ the 
fullest sympathy with any effort to ascertain 
actual cost and to cheapen production: and 
because a knowledge of the former would be an 
efficient educator to that very large number who 
now produce honey at a loss. while a solution of 
the latter is truly the “sheet anchor” of the 
specialist. 

I wish to assure the readers of GLEANINGS 
that I hold Messrs. Taylor, Hilton, and Hutch- 
inson in very high esteem as men and bee-keep- 
ers, and that any criticism I have made applies 
only to their method of approaching the solu- 
tion of this question, which I hold to be unwise; 
and, coming from the sources it does, it is in- 
jurious toour markets. As the editor has truly 
said. ** We can not talk prices up.” but we can 
easily talk them down. P. H. ELwoop. 

Starkville, N. Y.. March 26. 


(The above would have appeared in our issue 
for Apr. 1, a8 announced; but on account of the 
sickness of Mr. Elwood it did not reach here in 
time for that number. The discussion has now 
been well balanced up, both sides being well 
represented: and for the present we deem it 
best to have it closed, since the arguments have 
been made with different standpoints and with 
different ideas as to what constitutes cost. 

Although Doolittle’s side has had * the last 
say.” it may be a little comforting to t’other 
side to know that we are still on their side of 
the fence. Taylor argues on the possibilities 
and actual necessary expenses. and noton av- 
erage results as obtained by the average bee- 
keeper. As we view it. if there is a possibility 
of reducing the cost of a pound of honey we 
ought to grab at the least straw; in other 
words, that which isin the range of possibili- 
ties may be made to become an actual achieve- 
ment. Therefore is it not pertinent to look well 
to What are necessary and what are unneces- 
sary expenses? /f we can cut off the unneces- 
sary outlays, is there not a strong probability 
that Taylor’s figures may be some day realized”? 
Although we are supply-dealers, we ought to 
say, in all frankness. that it is the biggest piece 
of folly for bee-keepers to throw aside too hastily 
the old and adopt the new. This has been done 
a great deal, and it counts pretty heavy in the 
cost of producing honey. Nor is this inconsis- 
tent with what we have already said in these 
columns. We have repeatedly advised bee- 
keepers not to cast aside their old loose frames 
all at once, and adopt what we feel sure is bet- 
ter—self-spacing frames. The change should 
be made gradually, and that, too. on the assump- 
tion that the trial of a few justifies the intro- 
duction of more. What we have advised and 
still advise is this: When you need more frames, 
get the latest self-spacing. Taking the whole 
thing ina nutshell, Messrs. Doolittle and Elwood 
have argued on the actual results attained by 
bee-keepers: Mr. Taylor, for what might be at- 
tained. putting it. as it seemed to us, in the 
range of possibility. Taking the whole discus- 
sion. even if we are more on the side of Mr. 
Taylor. we tind we have at least an arm and 
one foot over on Doolittle’s side of the fence, 
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and it is very possible that a few months or few 
years later will draw us clear over, coat-tails 
and all. Mr. Elwood touches on an important 
matter: viz.. we can not talk up prices, but we 
‘an easily talk ‘em down. “he impression 
should not go abroad that the average bee- 
keeper realizes in sales double on the cost of 
his honey, for these are not the facts. If the 
middlemen think bee-keepers as a whole are 
making 100 per cent on their investments they 
are going to work a scheme to get a part of the 
per cent. No, let us clearly understand what 
are facts and what are possibilities, If we pro- 
duce comb honey now at, say, 8 or 10e per pound 
(it never ought to cost 15c for the average sea- 
son) perhaps in the future if we look well to 
possibilities we may produce it for 5e per Ib.] 


TT OO 
MANUM AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 


CONTINUED. 








* Manum, at what stage of advancement do 
you prefer to remove the queens ?” 

éi Weil. Charles, usually on the first discovery 
of eggs in the queen-cells. Last year I removed 
a few on the 28th of May, and by June 17th all 
were removed. I sometimes take out queens 
from such as are full of bees and brood, even if 
there is no sign of swarming,in order to save 
hunting for the queens later on. The most 
tedious, tiresome work I have to do is hunting 
out queens in these full colonies. Where I have 
to work at it all day there is more work than 
pleasure in it.” 

“I believe you experimented in caging the 
queens in the sections, and leaving them on the 
hive where the bees could have access to them, 
did you not?” 

* Yes; L tried it to some extent, but I can not 
give a favorable report yet. I want to try it 
another season before I can decide. In some 
instances it worked successfully, while in many 
others it was a failure. 1 believe, however, 
that the plan can be made a sueeess if the 
queens are liberated at just the right time; but 
I have not as yet discovered just when the right 
time Is. 

~*~ What are the disadvantages to this plan, if 
there are any?” 

“In the first place, I believe it is an injury to 
the queens, when confined from 8 to 12 days 
Where they can not lay eggs. This sudden 
check from laying, which is contrary to their 
nature at this season, seems to be an injury 
from which they do not seem to recover, be- 
cause, When liberated and not rejected (which 
is often the case), they will lay eggs here and 
there all through the hive, and then swarm. 
But I find that, where they have been caged 
but 5 to 8 days, they behave much better; hence 
Iam in hopes yet to make this plan a success. 
Charles, there are so many things about this 
bee-business that I don’t understand, that I 
begin to think I never shall know it all.” 

* Did you think the bees worked any bet- 
ter where the queens were caged than where 
they were removed entirely?” 

* No: I could not see that they did.” 

“Then what would be the advantages by 
caging. over the removal of queens?” 

Well. where one does not sell his yearling 
queens it saves introducing new ones, as these 
are already introduced; and I fancied where 
there was a laying queen present they were not 
as liable to start queen-cells as where no queen 
was present; however, they did in some cases 
start cells Tully as soon, and as many of them.” 

* Now, Manum., what would you advise me to 
do. should I decide to run my two apiaries alone 
—to remove the queens entirely, or cage them?” 
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* Well, Charles, taking all things together I 
would advise you to remove the queens in pref- 
erence to caging them: however, you might ex- 
periment in caging a few. By so doing you 
might discover some very important points 
which would be beneficial to other bee-keepers. 
It. is not for one person to discover or know all. 
We can all help a little. There is a large field 
of knowledge in nature thatis yet undiscovered, 
with room enough for all to work in. Hence 
let us all take a hand in the work and then 
com eee notes.” 
well, Mr. Cox! walk in. Charles and 
I are havi ing a convention all by ourselves.” 
Yes. I see, Manum; and I am sorry I did 
not come in sooner. Charles living so near you 
he can step in and talk bees at any time: but I 
am so far away I have to be satistied with what 
I tind in GLEANINGS. I came in, Manum, - 
ask if I could see your new feeder that I hea 
so much about among bee- keepers, and ‘aah 
if it gives you satisfaction.’ 
“Oh! ves. Mr. Cox: you can see it, and here 
it is, 





MANUM'S FEEDER. 


* Why, Manun, it is a different- looking thing 
from what I supposed it was. Why! it is a 
regular box. Won't it leak?’ 

‘No, not if properly made—at least, Iam not 
troubled with their leaking; as you will see, 
they are thoroughly made.” 

** You use them, I hear, for feeding back ex- 
tracted honey. How do you do it?’ 

* There, Mr. Cox, you see they are just the 
width and length of my clamps; tbe by placing 
one on a clamp of sections you will see that it 
is so arranged that the bees can pass up from 
the sections into the feeder and back again, no 
matter how many tiers of sections are on the 
hive; just place the feeder on the top tier, and 
it will work like a charm.”’ 

*How much does the feeder hold?” 

* Well. those made for my size of clamp hold 
16 pounds of extracted honey. You know my 
clamps are only half size—in other words, it 
takes two to cover the top of my brood-cham- 
ber: hence when I wish to hurry up matters I 
put on two feeders.” 

“Charles, have you tried these feeders?” Mr. 
Cox asked. 

* Yes,” said Charles. “I have 20 of them, and 
intend to make 100 more. They are the best 
feeder Lever saw. My man told me last fall 
that he wished I would give away all my old 
feeders and replace them with Manum’s new 
kind. I have urged Manum to have them pat- 
ented, but somehow he doesn’t seem to care for 
patents: whatever he invents he gives to the 
publie.” 

Mr. Cox asked, ** Now, Manum, there is anoth- 
er thing I want to ask you. What do you think 
of the Porter escape? Have you ever used 
them?” 

‘No, I have never used them. Mr. Porter 
sent me two last fall, but too late in the season 
to give them a trial, hence I can not speak from 
experience. But simply seeing them convinces 
me that they are a good thing—yes, a perfect 
escape. 

‘Now, Manum, why is it that we heard noth- 
ing from you through GLEANINGs for so long a 
time?” asks Mr. Cox. 
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* The fact is, ] have been very busy since last 
May, as you must already know. Besides the 
care of all my bees I have had to look after and 
ship my crop of honey, prepare and feed the 
bees for winter, and, in addition to all this, I 
have made extensive repairs on my house; and, 
furthermore, I felt it a duty to entertain the 
new queen—a pleasant duty, which, of course, 
I did not neglect. I hope now, however, to be 
able to talk to the readers of GLEANINGS sever- 
al times before the busy season is upon us. I 
will add, before you go, Mr. Cox, that the new 
*queen’ (Mrs. Manum) manifests much inter- 
est in bees; and the symptoms are that she will 
be a great acquisition to our calling, inasmuch 
as she proposes to acquire a knowledge of the 
business “7 take an active part in the apiary. 

Bristol, . March 23. A. E. MANUM. 


{We are glad, friend Manum, that you have 
given us more light on this question of caging 

queens or removing them to prevent swarming. 
if ‘here is a great deal of disagreement on this 
subject, and we need more facts. Still, there 
are those who make it a success, as you do. In 
regard to the feeder, if we understand it, itis 
very much in principle like the one introduced 
by Dr. C. C. Miller, and bearing his name. The 
thing has since then been improved at the 
Home of the Honey-bees, although the princi- 
ple is kept the same. It is an excellent feeder, 
and we don’t wonder that you and your neigh- 
ber like it: that is, if it is the same feeder. 
We have no doubt that you originated your 
feeder without the knowledge of the one gotten 
up by Dr. Miller, or at least you had not taken 
particular notice of it when it was illustrated 
and described. | 

i 


WRITING FOR THE BEE-JOURNALS. 
ANSWERING QUESTIONS OVER AND OVER AGAIN 
BY LETTER THAT ARE ALREADY COV- 
ERED IN THE TEXT BOOKS. 





Only a little over 30 years have passed since 
the advent of the first bee- paper in our country; 
but what a change has been wrought along the 
literary lines of our pursuit! Thirty years ago 
scarcely a dozen could be found who would even 
dare to write on the subject of bees for publica- 
tion; but now we have hundreds who so write: 
and we find that the matter has assumed such 
sroportions that a whole number of one of the 
leading bee-papers (the Review) is devoted to 
the discussion of the importance of * writing for 
the bee-journals.” But Idid not start out to 
tell who should or who should not write for the 
bee- papers; but of some of the things which a 
writer tosuch papers has to encounter by be- 
coming prominent in this respect. In that 
memorable issue of the Review alluded to above. 
Mr. Clark says. “Mr. Doolittle writes too 
much,” and I have about come to that conelu- 
sion myself, and here propose to tell the readers 
of GLEANINGS some of the things which have 
driven me to that conelusion. I have written 
to the extent of answering every letter and pos- 
tal card that has ever come to me so far; but 
just how long I shall keep it up. I do not know. 
for I have of late been impressed with the idea, 
that, after keeping this thing up for fifteen 
years, ] ought to have a vacation. Here are 
some of the things which have caused these 
thoughts to come to my mind: 

A person in Florida writes, “Ina back num- 
ber of GLEANINGS I saw an article from your 
pen about the different kinds of willows. As I 
have embarked again in bee culture, I should 
like for you to send me cuttings of all the differ 
ent kinds of willow in vour vicinity. Please la- 
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bel them all nicely so I can tell them. We have 
only the swamp-willow here. Inclosed I send 
three postal cards for postage, not having 
stamps on hand. If not enough for the postage, 
I will pay the remainder here. Your articles 
are a great help tome. Long Jive GLEANINGS.” 

I heartily indorse the last sentence; but in 
order to indorse it long I must live myself. 1 
am also glad to know that my articles help 
some along the rough and uneven way of api- 
culture; but will these things and the three 
postal cards warrant me in tramping several 
miles for willow - cuttings. carefully labeling 
them, packing them securely, and taking them 
one mile to the postoftice? If not, will you, Mr. 
Editor, and the readers of GLEANINGS, tell me 
what I shall do? 

Another writes: “In a late number of the 
American Rural Home lsee an article from 
your pen,on bees, which interested me very 
much. Will you please write me all about how 
to manage bees, how to build a bee-house, what 
kindof hives are best, and how much profit I 
"an @xpect out of the business? Please give full 
particulars in the matter.” 

Clark says I write too much, yet here is a 
man who apparently doesn’t think so, but wants 
me to write a book for his benefit, and present it 
to him in manuscript, without even inclosing a 
0stal card to pay asmall partof the postage. 
fe little dreamed that, when came to his let- 
ter, I had already been answering questions for 
an hour or more, or that there were from five to 
ten unanswered letters on my desk, with the 
hour of bedtime at hand, or that I was tired and 
nearly exhausted with the labors of the day. 
want to accommodate all, but must be excused 
from writing for any one the details of what he 
can procure through the papers and books pub- 
lished on bees. In this case I wrote him that 
he would find all of his questions answered in 
such and such books, naming them: and if he 
wished to keep up with the times he should 
take one or more of the different bee-papers, 
naming them also. As this required too much 
writing to go ona postal card. of course it re- 
quired an envelope, sheet of paper, and a two- 
cent stamp. It seems all should know about 
this envelope, paper, and postage. without be- 
ing told; yet not one in four who ask questions 
similar to the above incloses a stamp. A stamp 
tothem means very little; but to the one who 
has followed answering all such questions for 
fifteen years, it means a small fortune. 

Another says, “I wish to thank you for all of 
the good articles you have given usin the bee- 
papers for many years. ITalways turn to your 
articles the first thing when I get any of the 
papers which you write for, being sure of a feast 
every time. Now, if you will grant mea favor 
you will lay me under renewed obligations to 
you for your kindness, Ona separate sheet you 
will find some questions which I wish answered. 
If you can find time to answer these you will 
greatly oblige. Yours truly, —— - —.” 

By this time Mrs. D. has retired, but has not 
gone to sleep, so Teall to her, telling her of the 
good words spoken above, and how glad I am 
that we could be the means of doing some good 
in the world. She replies by asking if I have 
looked at the questions. 

* No, but I will.” 

The “separate sheet” proves to be a whole 
sheet of foolseap paper written solid full of 
questions, Which begin: “1. I think I have foul 
brood in my apiary. Will you receive a sample 
from me and tell meif itissuch? 2. How do 
you tell foul brood? Please describe it so mi- 
nutely thatI can tell whether I have it or not: 
also tell me just how you would work to 
eure it.” The 3d.4th. and 5th questions are 
similar to the above. on foul brood. °° 6. How 
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many colonies of bees do you keep? 7. How do 
you manage them during swarming?” and so 
on down to the end of the sheet. What shall I 
do? I dip my pen in a different-colored ink 
from what the letter was written with, and 
right above every question give the very best 
answer I can in the space there is between the 
lines, directing to different books and articles as 
much as possible, in the mean time remember- 
ing how good old Elisha Gallup used to bear 
with me when I botnered him in the same way, 
and trying to be glad to repay him by doing for 
some brother or sister what he kindly did for 
me. In this way I keep on. and probably shall 
as long as questions are sentin. Being a little 
worn to-day I felt as if a little knowledge of 
whata writer has to do might cause some to 
ease up a little on these private questions, and 
help others to know that the bee-writers do not 
all lie on ** beds of roses,” as well as to relieve 
me a little by not keeping all of the good things 
to myself. G. M. DooLirrLe. 
Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 16. 


[We thoroughly appreciate your situation, 
friend D. As editor of GLEANINGs it is one of 
our duties to answer questions. Those that are 
not of sufficient importance for publication are 
answeréd by letter. But unless your querist is 
kind enough to inclose you something. you will 
probably get no pecuniary returns for your 
pains and trouble. A correspondent certainly 
ought to inclose a stamp. or, better, a stamped 
and addressed envelope, to bee- keepers of whom 
they desire information; and where he calls for 
very full answers he ought to ask his teacher, 
as it were. to send in his bill. As editor of 
GLEANINGS, however, we are prepared to an- 
swer all the questions, or at least ought to be, 
without even so much as a stamp or stamped 
envelope; and while our replies have to be very 
meager. often referring the querist to our A BC 
of Bee Culture, it is the best we can do. Itisa 
little curious why people will ask questions 
that are very thoroughly and well covered in 
nearly all the text-books. Every once in a 
while we are asked to give very full particulars 
as to when and how to transfer. There is nota 
general text-book on bee culture, however poor, 
but answers both of these questions fully. 
There are many others of a similar nature that 
we invariably refer to some page or paragraph 
in our A BC book. 

or 


RAMBLE NO. 57. 


“OUT ON THE OCEAN SAILING.” 
When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blowing, 
I hear fair voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


We can little imagine the size of a country 
until we commence to travel over its surface. 
Everybody knows that Texas is the largest 
State in the Union; but few people stop to 
think which is the next largest. It is Califor- 
nia, and itis noted for its magnificent distances. 
Its entire coast line is 900 miles. From San 
¥rancisco to Los Angeles it is about 440 miles, 
and a journey by steamer gives the traveler 
two nights, or nearly 48 hours, on the ocean. 
My face was set toward Los Angeles, and a sea- 
voyage had been an experience I had often 
dreamed of, but never imagined I should have 
the privilege to make one, and especially on the 
Pacific. This was, then, an opportunity not to 
be slighted. 

The good steamship Queen Jeft her wharf at 
San Francisco at 11 o'clock A.M. on Sunday. 
the 21st of October; and if all was noisy bustle 
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when we started, it was quiet enough for any 
Sunday when we left the city; and if I had any 
misgivings about starting on that day I had 
none after 1 had been out a few hours, and only 
wished that all of those who were laboring and 
in the pursuit of questionable amusements on 
the Sabbath were sailing out upon the ocean 
where all is so quiet, so grand, and so soul- 
inspiring. As we passed through the Golden 
Gate the fog was rollingin from the ocean; and 
land, though quite near on either side, could 
not be seen. The hoarse fog-horn on the steam- 
ship would blow every few moments, and an 
answer would come from another deeper-toned 
horn on some dangerous point on the shore. 
We soon experienced a change, however, and 
knew we were out upon the broad ocean, from 
the rise and fall of our ship as she encountered 
the regular ocean-swells. The fog rose after a 
few hours, and the steamer was out about 25 
miles from the shoresand kept about that dis- 
tance while between stopping-points. It was 
a pleasant sensation to stand on the highest 
deck at the stern of the vessel. and look forward 
and see the prow rise and fall as we went over 
the swells. The sea-gulls kept us company. It 
is said they can tell when meals are in progress 
from the savory smells that arise from the culi- 
nary department. However this may be, hun- 
dreds of them were always on hand to dive and 
squabble for the refuse that was thrown over- 
board after every meal. 

A small amount of shipping is seen on this 
coast compared with the Atlantic. Many large 
cities in the East make an enormous coast 
trade; but their absence here, of course, dimin- 
ishes the number of ships: and from the barren 
wastes of treeless mountains all along the coast 
it will never reach great magnitude. 

Our state-rooms were well provided with all 
applianees necessary to aid a person to become 

seasick: but the sea was so even-tempered, so 
yacific, that none on board were thus afflicted. 
f there were any, they kept it very quietly to 
themselves. 

Tne long quiet hours of the day were passed 
by many in their state-rooms, reclining in their 
berths, reading or sleeping, mostly the latter, 
for — people think they can sleep better in 
the day time when they don’t want to than in 
the night when they do want to. This fancy, 
perhaps, holds good in other places as well as 
on shipboard. In the evening there was a 
gathering in the grand saloon. Some one leads 
on the organ, and several gospel hymns are 
sung: and, did you imagine it, my friends? 
those hymns are sung all across our land, under 
every condition of life,in the city and in the 
camp: and in the most unexpected places some 
favorite air will be wafted to your ear. Who 
shall say the tiny seed is not taking root in the 
apparencly barren ground? After the songs, 
we listen to the fat and jolly captain who is 
entertaining a group of ladies by telling them 
that no one is seasick except those who are 
scared; that men are more liable to be seasick 
than ladies; that the average man’s hair would 
stand on end when the waves begin to roll. 

A sedate man in the corner wanted to know 
how a woman’s hair could stand on*end when 
itis always tied down. He said that, while it 
was perhaps a historical fact that a woman’s 
hair never stood on end, there were also men 
whose hair never became erect. He further 
said that no high waves or lions, nor even 
ghosts. could affect him. There was a prospect 
of some betting on the subject: but as no lions 
or ghosts were just then handy, that scheme 
was dropped. Some one then proceeded to in- 
vestigate the man’s head, when. lo and behold! 
the man was baldheaded. The laugh went 
merrily round: but the eaptain insisted that, 
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though bald, a man could have the same sensa- 
tions, which, to all intents and purposes, were 
the same as though he had the hair of a Sam- 
son. So the paradoxical question is open for 
debate: “Can a baldheaded man become so 
freightened as to make his hair stand on end?’ 





“CAN'T MAKE MY HAIR STAND ON END.” 


There are but few islands in sight until we 
near the port of Santa Barbara. About 25 miles 
out from this point are the islands of Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, and several smaller islands. 
Santa Cruz is the largest, and it has been sug- 
gested that this would be a good location upon 
which to breed a pure strain of bees, as the 
selection would receive no interference, the 
location being completely isolated. There are 
no bees upon these islands; and if the many 
fogs would not interfere, the plan may some 
time be tried. These islands are something of 
a resort for pleasure-seekers, and on their 
shores are found seals and beautiful shells. 

San Pedro is the port for Los Angeles. Our 
vessel could not run up to the wharf, so several 
hours were spent in hoisting outa great amount 
of freight upon a lighter, and lighter and_ pas- 
sengers were towed to port by a small propeller. 
Twenty miles by rail, and I arrived in the beau- 
tiful city of Los Angeles. 

Having corresponded with Mr. Brodbeck ~ 
secretary of the —— California Bee-kee 
ers’ Association, I desired to become personal “ 
acquainted with him, and found him wearing 
his life away in the dry-goods establishment of 
Mr. Coulter. The next morning the Association 
met in the W.C. T. U. hall. This may be a late 
date to report the proceedings; but as they 
were very “uneek,” and were described by the 
local press as a bamfuzzled crowd, a few words 
in relation thereto may be admissible. 

Several of the leading bee-keepers desired to 
change the Southern into a State organization. 
The secretary, with the consent of a majority 
of the executive board, issued a call to that 
effect. The president, however, had a very 
fatherly interest in the old organization. and, 
soon after the meeting was called to order, it 
was evident he meant to fight it out on that 
line, even if it occupied the entire time of the 
convention. After a long struggle a vote was 
taken, and the State lost by one vote. The 
treasurer then took up the eal] issued by the 
secretary. clause by clause, and gave our genial 
friend particular fits. In the last clause of the 
call. the secretary stated that" Rambler” would 
be there: but as the constitution of the assoei- 
ation was so narrow as to admit only those who 
had an ownership in bees, the treasurer became 
so excited over this * Rambler portion that he 
figuratively slammed the door in the Rambler's 
face. and exclaimed that no Rambler should 
get into that convention as long as he had 
power to prevent it. The secretary and the 
Rambler kept perfectly sweet: and when the 
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gentleman—no,. the treasurer. had exhausted 
himself and the subject. the convention pro- 
cceded to the election of ofticers; and, remem- 
bering the hours of wrangling, the tables were 





NO RAMBLER ALLOWED IN HERE. 
nicely turned on the treasurer. and another 
man elected instead—Mr. Abbott. of Pasadena. 
The secretary was made happy by having his 
action indorsed by a unanimous re-election. 
The Rambler also felt as happy asa bright sun- 
flower. The ex-president tried to put in a few 
more remarks, but nearly every bee-keeper 





CONVENTION, 


TABLES TURNED AT TIII 
arose and buzzed so loud that his voice was 
drowned, and it looked as though a swarming- 
out mania had taken possession of them. Mr. 
Abbott, the new treasurer, took the chair, the 
buzzing ceased, and the swarm (of bee-keepers) 
alighted in their seats again. 

Conventions are supposed to be held for mu- 
tual instruction, advancement, and the having 
of a fraternal era of good feeling: but this con- 
vention had so much wrangle that but little 
time was left for mutual benefit, and many re- 
turned to their homes not satisfied with the 
results. The moral learned is, that associations 
are not formed for the benefit of any One person 
or clique, but for the many: and when their 
interests are ignored, there is always more or 
less music in the air. 


Quite a number of bee-keepers live in Los 
Angeles. and in that other charming town, 
Pasadena: but while their homes are in town 


their apiaries are miles outin the mountains, 
which are ever present in this portion of Cali- 
fornia. 


There seems to be a sort of mutual under- 
Standing. or an unwritten law. among bee- 
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keepers in relation to the rights of location. If 
a person secures a prior right by establishing 
an apiary in a certain field, it is seldom that a 
man will crowd in where he is not wanted. or 
where it will be a detriment to his own interests 
as well as to his neighbor’s. 
Wishing to find an apiary in the sage district, 
I wandered due southeast from Los Angeles: 
and until further notice the shades of night 
and the Hotel Temescal will hide the 
RAMBLER. 
er OO 
SPRING DWINDLING. 

JAMES HEDDON DECIDES IN FAVOR OF OUTDOOR 
WINTERING: HE PREFERS OUTSIDE WINTER 
CASES, AND WHY: HOW HIS CASES ARE 
MADE, ETC. 





The time is drawing near when we shall read 
from the pens of various bee-keepers the follow- 
ing: * My bees wintered pretty well, but I lost 
he “avily by spring dwindling.” Now. Mr. Edit- 
or, l am not going to say any thing I haven't 
said before, nor offer any arguments that are 
new, except only as all arguments are new un- 
til they are answered. Immortal youth is one 
of the attributes of an argument which ean not 
be answered. Neither am I going to suggest 
any methods that I haven't written for bee- 
papers long ago, and practiced even longer. 
Your readers change. and it may be of value to 
some of your present subseribers to know what 
methods I have found most successful in win- 
tering and springing an average of 500 colonies 
during the past 15 years in a locality where bee- 
diarrhea seems to be right at home nearly every 
winter. 

As I have before said, and feel that I know, 
the exereta of bee-diarrhea is undigested pol- 
len: and pollen-eating during cold and contine- 


ment is the cause of that malady, compared 
with which all other causes of winter losses 
combined sink into insignificance. Again, I 


claim“as heretofore that there is no such thing 
as spring dwindling among bees which are well 
wintered; that a normal colony of bees never 
dwindles away to nothing in spring after the 
time comes when they can gather pollen, and 
fly most of the time, unless the bees of such col- 
ony had intestinal inflammation when they 
crossed the line between winter and spring, as 
we term it. Continement without extreme cold 
will produce the malady when the food is right 
for it; consequently, during all such winters as 
the one just past, and three or four preceding 
it, in Southern Michigan bees are safer proper- 
ly packed outdoors than in any special reposit- 
ory. Every winter I have had them both ways. 


and have observed results in other apiaries 
round about. 
But now comes the question, * How should 


bees be packed for outdoor wintering?” I have 
packed in so many different ways during the 
same and different winters, that I feel positive 
of the superiority of the one I am about to de- 
scribe: and the reason of this article at this 
date is because I have found that every colony 
wintered indoors should be packed the same 
way for springing, whether they are partially 
diseased from wintering or in perfect health: 
because, even if the latter, and no spring could 
kill them if not packed, even these healthy col- 
onies will be enough stronger when the surplus 
harvest opens, because of this packing, to repay 
the owner several times over for all cost and 
trouble. I once discussed this question with 


W. Z. Hutchinson, I taking the opposite and he 
my present position: 
my mistake, and admitted it 
several years ago. 


but I afterward found out 
ves, declared it 
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I pack as follows: I make a box of common 
lumber two to three inches larger than the hive 
all around. It has a tight bottom, and a cover 
shutting over like the lid of a trunk, but with- 
out hinges. of course. After taking the hive 
from the bottom stand. and placing the box 
thereon. pitching it 15 to 20 degrees forward, I 
puta solid 1's-inch dry sawdust in the bottom, 
set the hive inside on the sawdust, with an ar- 
rangement to make the entrances correspond: 
drop in a bridge to make a closed entrance 
which will keep out the packing; then fill in on 
all sides with sawdust lightly packed. rounded 
up at the top. the cover of the box put on and 
weighted down. I use no upward ventilation 
nor absorbents about the hive — just leave the 
plain board cover glued fast. he box cover 
must not leak, because it lies flat and solid on 
the sawdust, which would absorb all the water 
that might leak through, injuring the hive and 
box cover, but would not hurt the bees at all. 
Now listen. Here is a favorite point in the ar- 
rangement: My hives are painted * dead ” white 

white to reflect the sun’s rays, making them 
much cooler in summer in the early and late 
part of the day, when the sun can shine under 
my shade-board sufticiently to strike the brood- 
chamber: * dead.” to prevent glistening. These 
packing-boxes, however, are painted very dark 
to absorb the solar heat during winter and 
spring. and the close packing without any inter- 
spaces is what conducts this heat clear through 
to the combs and bees. The above is my main 
reason for not desiring a greater space between 
the hive and outer case than from two to three 
inches, and for using material as solid as saw- 
dust tightly and closely packed between covers, 
as elsewhere. 

Just here I think I hear some one say, “If 
you are going to pack like this, just for spring- 
ing colonies taken from the cellar, why not 
pack them in the fall and leave them out, de- 
pending on outdoor wintering. and done with 
it?” My reply is. Yes, why not? Certainly it 
ix the best, considering all trouble and expense, 
except in extremely cold winters, compelling 
continued confinement. and these are the ex- 
ception and not the rule in Southern Michigan.” 
| believe the outdoor plan, with such packing. 
which more than pays for springing alone, to be 
first choice. 

Your readers will be able to judge from the 
above in what latitudes and localities | would 
consider this method of outdoor wintering pref- 
erable. The amount of sunshine has much to 
do with it. 

The above are my most earnest conelusions, 
based on several years’ experience and observa- 
tions. What are yours? JAs. HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich... March 23. 


{| We do not know much about spring dwin- 
dling—that is. what causes it—whether it is a 
malady peculiar to certain seasons or whether 
it is due to the consumption of too much pollen. 
In our locality we have taken no pains to select 
combs without pollen for wintering. and yet for 
the last six or eight years we have had very lit- 
the spring dwindling. 

You may be right. and you may be wrong in 
regard to pollen: but we are certain that you 
are pretty sound on the wintering question. 
While we have been making all this noise about 
non-absorbents and sealed covers, we presume 
you have been using them for several years. 
By the way, there has been a good deal of fool- 
ishness shown as to who was the first one to 
discover the sealed-cover idea. As the expres- 
sion goes, it is * older than the hills.” 

We have no doubt that your winter cases give 
excellent results: and we are sure that you are 
right in advocating that cellared bees ought to 
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be protected after being Set out in the spring, 
for a time at least. Our winter cases gave us 
most excellent results. {[t may surprise you a 
little to know that those with dead-air spaces 
wintered the bees just as well as those in which 
the same spaces were packed with chaff or pla- 
ner shavings. It may not dosoin your locali- 
ty. but it does with us. Our winter cases, as 
you may know, are made of *g lumber. and only 
2 inches larger inside all around than the sin- 
gle-walled hive is outside. It has no bottom— 
it simply slides down over the hive, padded 
sticks oe on the inside bottom edge to keep 
out the cold. A ‘44-inch board is then put on 
top of the hive, and the bees are allowed to seal 
it down, which they will do, of course, if put on 
in time. Above this thin board is a chaff cush- 
ion 2 inches thick, and the winter case is then 
covered by the ordinary hive-cover. 

We remember that you once took the ground 
that indoor wintering in your locality was bet- 
ter; but now it is a pleasure for us to observe 
that you decide for outdoor wintering for aver- 
age winters. For our locality we are sure that 
it is the better way. Weare equally sure that, 
for very cold localities, the cellar plan is the 
better. The great trouble with localities like 
our own, and perhaps yours, is that bees in the 
cellar are apt to be noisy and uneasy because 
the weather outside is at times too moderate. | 


———. 


ARE CLOSED-END BARS OF BROOD-FRAMES 
PREFERABLE TO OPEN ONES ? 


READ AT THE OHIO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
CONVENTION, CINCINNATI. 











I suppose that, if the question were put in oth- 
er words. so as to read, “Are the standing 
closed-end Quinby brood-frames preferable to 
the Langstroth hanging ones?” the general 
verdict would be that the latter are preferable. 
Yet there is undoubtedly a growing sentiment 
against loose hanging frames; but that it will 
ultimately lead to the adoption of a closed-end 
brood-frame, 1 do not think. Although many 
excellent bee-keepers now use them, and would 
have no other, still my faith is stronger to-day 
than ever that some form of the Langstroth 
hanging frame will ever be the most popular. 
and will serve to perpetuate the memory of the 
man who has done more toward the advance- 
ment of apiculture than any other that ever 
lived: who lifted our pursuit from an unprofita- 
ble and unsatisfactory investment in “straw 
skeps ” and box hives to a pursuit at once prof- 
itable, respectable. and highly fascinating to a 
large class of our people. That this revival of 
apiculture from the state of obscurity into 
which it had fallen was due to the Langstroth 
invention, there is not one who to-day doubts. 
That it still has merits over every other inven- 
tion of a bee-hive, either ancient or modern, it 
seems to me is so far proved by the history of 
apiculture in the last forty years that the ques- 
tion is hardly worth discussing: and that these 
merits lie chiefly in the superiority of the hang- 
ing frame is equally apparent. So it would ap- 
pear. that, after the general approval of the 
bee-keepers of the civilized world for forty 
years, we may well conclude that the princi- 
ples of the Langstroth hive will survive and 
become the dominant ones in the popular hives 
of the future. 

The present tendency against loose hanging 
frames is not necessarily a tendency toward the 
use of closed-end brood-frames, but. rather, to- 
ward some practical method of spacing and fix- 
ing the hanging frame. This we have had for 
some years in the Hoffman-Langstroth frame. 
which of late has undergone a further improve- 
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ment by the Root establishment at Medina, so 
that, as now constructed, it is without objec- 
tion, and fulfills every function claimed for the 
closed-end frames. and yet is about as readily 
movable as the old style of the L. frame. How- 
ever, in a hanging frame only 7 inches deep, 
which I use, I prefer to space and fix the frames 
by a very light form of the Van Deusen metal 
corner, as it spaces exactly 15g inches from cen- 
ter to center, and does not interfere with the 
ease with which the frame may be taken from 
the hive. It is, therefore, my opinion that. be- 
tween these two methods, the public need not 
look further for a practical means of keeping 
the Langstroth frame in its place. The prefer- 
ence, then, must be given to brood-frames with 
open end- bars. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 
New Philadelphia, O. 


[The first sentence of the last paragraph gives 
the true statement of the case. So many have 
inferred that, because we do not recommend the 
loose frame, therefore we argue for the closed 
end. Not so; as the doctor well states, some 
method of accurate spacing is demanded; and 
that, for the L. size frame, the Hoffman end- 
bars seem 40 meet the requirements. As to a 
seven-inch frame, the Van Deusen may be bet- 
ter. ] 

dO 


AUTOMATIC SELF-HIVERS. 





PRATT'S DEVICE CRITICISED. 


As linvented the first self-hiver, it is quite 
natural for me to take quite an interest in all 
that is said about them. In GLEANINGs, page 
190. I see that Mr. Pratt illustrates and de- 
scribes a device for self-hiving bees, which he 
claims as his own invention. Well, it may be 
thatitis all hisown. I want to say that Mr. 
P. and myself have talked a good deal about 
self-hivers in the last two years. 

Last season ITremarked to Mr. P. that I did 
not know but that I should have to arrange my 
swarmer so as to compel the bees to pass out 
through the new hive in order to hive all the 
bees that issued with the swarm, as, by being 
compelled to enter a new entrance on their re- 
turn, not all the bees that come off with the 
queen would find her and enter the new hive. 
I also stated that there were strong objections 
to placing one hive before another, and thus 
compelling the bees to travel such a long dis- 
tance in order to reach their combs on return- 
ing from the field. 

I will describe and illustrate, in Fig. 1, the 
most practical self-hiver tested; and this has 
been thoroughly tested, and does its work well. 











FIG. 5—FULL COLONY. FIG. 6—DECOY HIVE. 


A and B represent the self-hiver. 

The hive at the left is supposed to contain 
the colony: the one at the right hand is a sort 
of skeleton (or decoy) hive. In the decoy hive 
should be placed one dry, clean brood-comb. 
Several days before a swarm issues, the bees 
will be busily working on the comb: and when 
the swarm issues they enter the new hive. The 
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queen quickly enters box B, and is followed by 
more or less bees; and when the swarm returns 
the bees readily find their queen and settle 
down to business. In case there are not bees 
enough to make as large a colony as is desired, 
the parent hive should be removed. Now, no 
one can reasonably object to this; as the old or 
new swarm should have a new location, and 
experienced bee-keepers would advise making 
the young swarm as strong as possible. it is cer- 
tuinly a great advantage to do so. I consider 
the above arrangement for a self-hiver the 
most practical of any yet described. In work- 
ing for a practical self-hiver | kept in mind the 
fact that the entrance should be as free of any 
sort of obstruction as it is possible to keep it, 
and at the same time have a swarmer attached 
to the entrance, which, in my opinion. is of it- 
self all the obstruction that should be there. I 
also kept in view the fact, that the swarmer, in 
order to come into general use, should be sold 
at a low price. 

Ihave no doubt that the Pratt devic? will 
hive the bees. It seems to me that he has 
adopted the same principle for trapping the 
queen thatI have been granted a patent for. 
Therefore the Pratt swarmer, like all the 
others, is an infringement on my claim. 

Some time within six months my good friend 
Dibbern took considerable space in this paper 
trying to make your readers believe he had de- 
vised aswarmer that would hive a swarm of 
bees every time. Before Mr. D. got through it 
was found that his swarmer had never hived 
even one swarm of bees. All that he could 
claim that it had done was to catch the queen 
and a few bees. I should say that it catches 
about as many bees, and works about the same 
as the drone and queen trap. By the way, Dr. 

L. Tinker says the queen-trap is as good a 
swarmer as he wants. Well. if one is in the 
apiary most of the time there is no better ar- 
rangement for managing swarms when one 
issues than by using the trap. Where the trap 
is used, the bee-keeper is not obliged to drop 
his work when the swarm comes off; he can 
take his time to hive them. If no hive is ready 
when a swarm passes through the trap. just 
place a box near the hive the bees issue from, 
so that the trap will be about the same dis- 
tance from the ground as when on the hive, 
and I will guarantee that not one bee will re- 
turn to the old hive, but all will go to the trap 
and cluster with the queen. The trap should not 
touch the parent hive. On the other hand, 
place a new hive at the side of the one the bees 
issue from: and as soon as the queen is seen in 
the trap. place it on the new hive and every 
bee will enter it and thus hive themselves. 
Release the queen when the bees begin to go in. 

Wenham, Mass. TENRY ALLEY 


| We sent the above to Mr. Pratt, whoreplies:] 


All honor to Mr. Alley for inventing the first 
self hiver! Even if he did not perfectit, great 
credit is due him for starting the thing. I ad- 
mit that his first device caused me to take 
great interest in the matter, as it did bee-keep- 
ers all over the country. 

Alley and myself have talked a good deal 
about self-hivers, and it was during some of 
those talks that I suggested the form and make 
of the box B connecting box A and C, which 
caused him to abandon the zine tube used on 
his first device and adopt the improvements, 
although it was hard at first toconvince him 
that the round connection was not the thing. 
Then after it was found that would not work I 
gave him the point of letting lightinto B B, 
over the cone, which proved a success in call- 
ing the queen into box B. 
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Mr. A. E. Boal’s suggestion on page 706, Sept. 
1, 1891, was the cause of box C being abandoned 
(see Api. for Nov., page 161), and the self-hiver 
illustrated by Mr. A. above was brought about 
in this way. Yes, Mr. Alley is perfectly justi- 
tied in claiming his swarmer as all his own. I 
am pleased to receive suggestions that will help 
me perfect a device. It is in this way the most 
complicated machines are made perfect and 
useful. 

I do not remember of Mr. Alley’s telling me 
that he “did not know but that he should have 
to arrange the swarmer so as to compel the 
bees to pass through the new hive.” If he did 
it made no impression on my mind. Ido re- 
member of his telling me that he would have to 
devise some way of compelling the bees to pass 
outof the hives opposite the entrance to the 
new hive, so that the queen would be trapped 
there. and more bees would passin with her. I 
did not understand, as he has stated it, at all, 
nor did my new principle originate from any of 
Mr. Alley’s statements. There is a little objec- 
tion to having one hive placed before pale ll 
also beside another, and these objections [ have 
overcome in a recent device with the new prin- 
ciple of trapping the queen in the hive the 
swarm is to occupy. and causing the bees to 
join her by the entrance they have become 
used to. 

Mr. Alley is mistaken when he says my 
swarmer is an infringement upon his trap. 
Reading both patent ‘claims will show that 
they in no way conflict with each other. One 
is used to hive a swarm of bees, while the other 
is used to catch drones. I can not but echo 
what Mr. Alley says about the advantage of 
his drone and queen trap, an excellent device. 
Ihave always been loud in its praise—justly 
too; but the drone and queen trap is not an 
automatic swarm: hiver. EK. lL. PRATT. 

Beverly, Mass. 

TE ee 


THE PRATT AUTOMATIC SWARMER. 





I1vsS FEATURES RECONSIDERED BY C. H. DIB- 
BERN. 


I was very much interested in the Pratt self- 
hiver, as described on page 199 of GLEANINGsS. 
I have experimented largely in that line during 
the past few years, with various devices of my 
own, With more or less success: but ] am free 
tosay trat the Pratt is far ahead of any thing 
heretofore suggested. Tam well aware that it 
is not very safe, usually. to give a positive in- 
dorsement toa device that we have not our- 
selves tried fully in actual use; but a single 
glance at the cut fully convinced me that the 
one great obstacle had been overcome. I had 
been watching for some further explanations 
from Mr. Dibble. who referred to some device 
of his described on page 92 of GLEANINGS, and 
still hope he will give us a description of his 
swarmer. I feel quite sure that the perfect 
swarmer will soon be produced, if, indeed, we 
have not already got it. 

Let us consider some of the advantages of the 
Pratt overall other automatic hivers heretofore 
described. In the Pratt system the swarm re- 
turns to the same entrance to which they have 
long been accustomed, and, of course, there are 
no bees lost’ by trying to enter adjoining hives 
as is often the case where the queen is led toa 
new place. As the queen will be almost surely 
in front of the empty hive, where the bees will 
readily find her, it is quite certain that nearly 
all the swarm will remain init with her. One 
great point in favor of this plan is, that the 
hives can remain safely as they are for a week 
or so, With advantage. as the young bees hatch- 
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ing in the old hive will be constantly reinfore- 
ing the new swarm. If the honey surplus cases 
are shifted over to the new hive, it will bea 
great help to them; and such aswarm should 
continue working in the sections right along. 

Some of the disadvantages are, that the bees 
have to travel the whole length of the empty 
hive, passing two perforations before reaching 
their own hive. Now, if a queen - excluding 
honey-board is used, there will be a third per- 
foration to be passed before the surplus cases 
are reached. This objection, however, may be 
more apparent than real, as that has proved 
to be the case with the queen - excluding 
honey-board. Another objection would be, 
that, in an out-apiary for instance, one could 
never tell when the bees had swarmed, without 
looking inside of all the empty hives. How- 
ever, as dead drones will collect in the empty 
hives, they can be brushed off the bottoms by 
removing the hives, when, if there has been 
any swarming. it will be readily discovered. 

I do not see that there is much less ** machin- 
ery ’ about it than about most of the other self- 
hivers. It certainly will require nice adjust- 
ment to have all the parts fit nicely, and keep 
them in place so the queen will find no loop- 
hole through which she might escape. Another 
difticulty that will present itself will be that, 
in many hives, there is not room enough for the 
per forated bee-escé upe device for the bees to pass 
it readily under the frames. This can be over- 
come in a loose-bottomed hive by nailing nar- 
row strips around the edges, or by slipping a 
narrow rim under the hive-body. Ina tight 
bottom like the L. this is not so easy; and when 
you get the swarm hived in such a hive. one 
would have to take all the frames, bees and all, 
out, to get the device outof the hive. That 
would certainly be quite a job for a beginner. 
My own hives are admirably adapted to this 
system. as I have only to remove the back strip 
from the bottom-board. A hive, however, with 
a solid bottom, without an entrance in the rear 
end, and with insufficient space under the 
frames, would be difficult to arrange for this 
system. 

But all these objections are as nothing when 
compared to the great difficulty which Mr. 
Pratt has overcome in preventing the greater 
part of the swarm from returning to the old 
hive. I shall certainly give this plan a thorough 
trial, and Iam quite contident that it will fully 
solve a very perplexing question, 

Milan, Il}.. Apr. 4. C. H. DIBBERN. 


— OO  - 
GRADING HONEY. 





WHAT A CALIFORNIAN THINKS ABOUT IT. 


Friend Root:—Uaving read with intense in- 
terest the many schemes of our eastern brethren 
in the bee-business, regarding the grading of 
comb honey, and not seeing any thing on the 
subject from the California bee-men, I thought 
I would say a few words to see if I could stir 
‘em upa little. As California produces consid- 
erable comb honey, I should like to hear some 
thing from her apiarists on this question of 
grading it. 

For my part, I think there are too many 
grades proposed. We should put our honey on 
the market in such nice shape that the dealers 
would have to grade it as Pat did the whisky. 
Pat said the whisky was all good: and when 
pressed for a comparison, he admitted that 
some of it was a little better than others. 

Now, on page 20, GLEANINGS. the North 
Ameyican says that, combs so badly stained as 
to have the appearance of saffron should be 
thrown into grade M. I should say, throw 
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them into the sun extractor. That would sim- 
plify matters a little. On page 22 a writer says 
that color and flavor should not be considered. 
The color of the honey is well enough, until it 
gets too dark, then it becomes sun-extractor 
grade; but flavor, I think, should be considered. 
The flavor is what sells the honey to the con- 
sumer. I have seen comb honey that looked as 
sweet and innocent as a sleeping babe: but one 
section of it was sufficient to break up the hap- 
piness of a whole family: the flavor was bad. 
Some thought the simple statement did not do 
it justice, and used more words to express them- 
selves; but it was all in regard to the flavor. 

On page 43a writer says: “All combs contain- 
ing much pollen, or that are badly travel- 
stained, or otherwise objectionable,” (can he 
mean worse?) should be placed in grade M. 
Now, I think that, instead of having a grade 
for such honey, we had better have a class for 
such producers. I think that a bee-man who 
produces such comb honey should either revise 
his methods or be classed as an “old sock,” and 
be set back about thirty years. where he could 
produce that good old-fashioned article called 
strained honey. 

V.C. Frazier. on page 93, gives us the best 
plan of all so far. Now, if any one can make 
that any more simple. or shorten it in any way, 
he will be doing a real service. It comes pretty 
near the mark. But I should like to see it 
scaled down to two grades for market and one 
for the sun extractor; for instance, all the combs 
that were good enough so that the producer can 
put his name on them and guarantee them all 
right. should go as first-class; the second class 
should be honey that is good to eat, but not 
quite good-looking enough to go into the first 
class; should be sold on its merits for what it 
was worth; the rest should go into a nice warm 
sun extractor. But I want to say “kinder 
softly’ to Bro. Frazier, that California produces 
considerable honey that would be classed as 
**Fancy A.” 

Some may say,“ Oh! you bee-men away out 
there in great big California can make nice 
honey without any trouble; but it is different 
with us, as our seasons vary so.”* But, don’t you 
believe it. If you were here you would geta 
chance every now and then to listen to a tale of 
woe from the California bee-keeper. If we 
could get the grading down sothat two grades 
and a good sun extractor would do the business, 
it would be better for all hands. 

Now, as I have dropped down rather hard on 
my friends in regard to pollen in the sections 
and travel-stained cappings. I want tosay that, 
if your colony has a good queen and a proper 
hive there should be no pollen in the sections; 
and, again, if the sections are placed at the side 
of the brood, the cappings are very likely to be 
travel-stained: but i gieced above the brood, 
and removed as soon as finished, they should be 
free from travel-stain. In working sections at 
the side of the brood-nest, the bees cluster on 
the sections nights and dull days. and that is 
what stains the cappings. A. B. MELLEN. 

Acton, Cal., Feb. 27. 


{We had decided. as announced in GLEAN- 
iNas, to call the discussion on “grading” at an 
end; but Dr. Miller protests. on the ground that 
the subject has not vet been sufficiently digest- 
ed; aiehans he is right. We have concluded to 
reopen our columns forits further consideration, 
at least for one or two issues; and, besides, no 
one, till now. from California, the largest honey 
State in the Union, has taken hold of the sub- 
ject, and that State should surely have a hear- 
ing, even at this late date. Yes, we should like 
to hear from more of ‘em. 

In our past discussions we have pulled the 
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subject to pieces and viewed it piece by piece. 
Let us now come, as far as practicable, to a 
focus, and out of the several systems agree on 
one or at most two systems of grading. If fur- 
ther discussion will increase the number and 
variety of systems we had better stop where we 
are. | 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 





BER-ESCAPES: BY J. H. LARRABEE. 





As requested, I send you one of the bee- 
escapes that I have used for the past two sea- 
sons. It is not newin any point. I had seen 
Dibbern’s, Reese’s, and the old Porter, and de- 
cided to make some, as I had previously come 
to the conclusion that they were a success. You 
see, I had “tried it in my mind.” I had on 
hand thin lumber of a certain width, and two 
of these widths were not wide enough fora 
whole board within about two inches: and as I 
laid the pieces upon an empty hive the idea 
occurred that this two-inch space was just 
what I wanted to put the escape in. The points 
abont it that make it more effective than some 
of the other cone escapes I have seen are: 
































LARRABEE’S BEK-ESCAPE. 


1. The three large cones are not easily clog- 
ged: 2. Plenty of ventilation to the super, thus 
preventing the excitement causing suffocation 
or gnawing of the cappings. The cost. you see, 
is almost nothing. and time in making it is 
about ten minutes. Like the new Porter or 
Dibbern’s Little Giant itis a practical success. 
Brushing and shaking off bees is no longer done 
in freeing extracting supers; and when remov- 
ing crates of sections the young bees are not 
crawling upon the honey-room floor or spotting 
the windows. 

There is another subject upon which I wish 
to say a word. As you stated in your report of 
the Grand Rapids meeting, | made the asser- 
tion that I could care for 150 or 300 colonies, al- 
lowing half a day’s labor to each colony. doing 
every thing from putting together of sections to 
crating the honey for market. As there was 
considerable discussion upon this point, and 
some seemed to think I had placed the esti- 
mate too low. perhaps it would be interesting 
to know how I would manage 150 colonies. 

My bees are wintered out of doors in chaff 
hives, the brood-chambers of which are pro- 
tected on top by a tray with cloth bottom, filled 
with chaff. On the first warm days of April I 
remove this tray. roll back the quilt, and see 
that each colony has a queen and stores. It is 
almost never necessary to remove a frame to 
ascertain either of these facts. If aqueen is 
lacking I unite at evening. and if stores are 
lacking I remove one of the combs near the 
cluster and insert a frame of honey that I take 
care to have on hand. Iam not stingy of hon- 
ey, but see that they have enough to last till 
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the harvest, and it takes lots of it at this time 
of the year. I go over the apiary in this way 
inaday. The next examination is made to- 
ward the first of May, when the tray of chaff is 
removed from the top of the frames and stored 
in a dry place, and the board cover placed on 
the brood-chamber. I keep an eye upon the 
condition of the bees at this time, to make sure 
that all have — honey to last till the 
first of June. I also note any weak colonies for 
a little special care. At this time I slick up the 
apiary, remove and clean out combs and hives 
of colonies that may have died during winter, 
ete. This takes a couple of days more. About 
the middle of May I begin the business of pre- 
paring for the honey-harvest. In three weeks 
I have the foundation in sections, and in crates 
and frames in hives ready for swarms, though 
the work of preparing extra hives might be left 
out of the aecount, as no credit is given for 
value of increase. From the fifteenth of June 
to the twenty-fifth of July, my time is filled in 
with the work of the honey-harvest, putting on 
und removing sections, rearing queens, hiving 
swarms, and at morning and evening I find 
time to nail, paint, and repair, and bring up the 
odds and ends of work. 

The most of my time after the fifteenth of 
July is devoted to preparing the honey for mar- 
ket: and along about the first of September an- 
other two weeks’ work gets the average crop 
graded and into the shipping-crates. This 
gives me plenty of time remaining of the 75 
days in which to prepare the bees for winter: 
and as they are in ten-frame hives, and have an 
abundance of good honey, this is not much of a 
job. The burlap covers and chaff erates I can 
put on ina day. and all is snug until next year. 

It is by having a good convenient honey- 
house, an apiary of chaff hives, allowing 
plenty of room for good honey stores, and the 
practice of a definite system or plan of work, 
that I have done this. Tam familiar with my 
hive, apparatus. and system, and there is some- 
thing in this. We neve: have a fall honey-flow 
to a degree to make supers desirable. 

In Pres. Taylor’s estimate of cost of produec- 
tion, he allows only four dollars for the handling, 
from the hive to the honey-market. of each 1500 
Ibs. of honey. This seems to metoolow. Ishould 
atleastdoubleit. Forthe New England markets, 
the sections must all be scraped, and the honey 
sarefully graded and packed in crates with 
glass or in cartons, and neatly stenciled and 
marked. and thisis necessary in order to get the 
15 cents per pound of Mr. Taylor's estimate. 

I believe that the most economical method of 
running an out-apiary is to cage the queen to 
prevent swarming. This seems as yet to be 
the only practical method unless some one 
watches for swarms. It is nice to run the out- 
apiary for extraeted honey. and discouraging 
swarming by plenty of room. I understand 
that our friend Manum has secured the past 
season a good crop of comb honey from several 
apiaries, almost alone,on the caging plan. I 
am also looking with much interest for the ar- 
ticle from friend Hilton upon this subject of cost 
of production. As I spent several days with Mr. 
H. after the State convention I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing that he was careful and 
systematic, and that his methods were very 
similar to mine—so much so that he remarked 
we could not get into an argument. 

J.H. LARRABEE. 

Ag’l College, Mich., Jan. 20. 


[We may explain, for the benefit of our read- 
ers, that our first knowledge of the Larrabee 
bee-escape came while we were in attendance 
at the convention of the Mich. State B. K. A. at 
dirand Rapids. When Mr. Larrabee explained 
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the principle of it we were interested; and 
when he told us that his brother took off 3000 
Ibs. of extracted honey without so much as 
brushing a bee off the combs, we were elated. 
As you will remember, we asked one of the 
Larrabee boys to send us one of their escape- 
boards. "Ehey did so, and the engraving above 
illustrates somewhat the principle. We might 
add, that it is simply two boards cleated around 
on the sides, leaving a bee-space on one side. 
The boards are left about two inches apart, and 
on two sides are nailed strips of wire cloth, 
covering the opening as shown, the strips being 
of unequal length. Between the strips are two 
sets of three horizontal cones of wire cloth 
pointing in opposite directions as shown. The 
faet that bees have got to go through three 
cones is pretty good evidence that it would be 
quite unlikely for them to get back into the 
super; and then. the ventilation is perfect. As 
to whether the Larrabee escape will work as 
well as or better than the Porter remains to be 
proven. As Mr. L. says, it combines the old 
principles of the Reese and Dibbern escapes; 
but it seems to usin a very unique and practi- 
cal manner. 

In regard to the cost of honey, we regarded 
Mr. Larrabee’s statement as being very con- 
servative and fair. He uses in Vermont the 
large chaff hive. and these stand out both win- 
ter and summer, and they require but very lit- 
tle labor. Thatis one beauty in having chaff 
hives. They cost a little more, but they save a 
great deal of labor in springing and wintering 
in the way of moving in and out of the cel- 
lar and in hauling. There are some localities 
that are too cold for outdoor wintering of any 
kind. at least we are so informed: and for mi- 
gratory bee-keeping or for any reason that the 
hives must be moved often, the chaff hive is un- 
desirable. Our small Dovetailed chaff hive is an 
exception. Itis but a trifle heavier than the 
single-walled hives. and is equally portable. | 


re 
PREVENTING PROPOLIS AND BURR-COMBS. 


rALLOW AND VASELINE FOR THE PURPOSE, 





I want some advice and help. We have been 
told for many years, that, if we rubbed tallow 
on the joints of our hives and other places 
where we did not want propolis to accumulate, 
the bees would not putit there. Now, I want 
to know whether there is any one who has tried 
iton ascale large enough to know whether it 
is practical or not. Some Englishman, I be- 
lieve. has lately been recommending vaseline 
for the same purpose. Who has tried this? 
Does either of them, or any thing else, prevent 
propolis enough to make it profitable to use? 
It would be worth something to get rid of pro- 
polis where it is not wanted. It is for another 
purpose, though, that I think it might prove 
profitable to use the plan; that is, in the pre- 
vention of burr-combs. 

Several years ago I made some frames to hold 
cages in which to put queen-cells for hatching 
in the hive. Wishing to have them as perfectly 
movable as possible. | rubbed them well with 
tallow. They have always been used in hives 
where all the other frames were covered with 
burr-combs; but on these no burr-combs have 
ever been built. I am certain from this that 
burr-combs might be prevented, at least to a 
very great extent, by rubbing the top-bars with 
tallow. Itis possible that the bees might ob- 
ject to its use on a large seale, or it might lose 
its efficacy in time. I should be glad to have 
testimony on these points from any who have 
tried it enough to know. Vaseline, it seems to 
me, would be more apt to be objectionable to 
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the bees. It would also cost more, though 
would be easier to apply. 
USING KEROSENE TO STOP ROBBING. 
Some one has advised the use of vaseline, 
rubbing it on the alighting-board of the colony 
being robbed. A handier and cheaper thing to 
use for this purpose is kerosene. In robbing, as 
with all other evils, prevention is better than 
cure; but it will sometimes happen in all api- 
aries that the bees get to robbing. If the rob- 
bed colony is at all inclined to defend its hive, 
a simple contraction of the entrance. or almost 
any of the ordinary methods, may be sufficient; 
but often the robbed colony gives up complete- 
ly, and makes no effort to keep the robbers 
from entering. In such cases, something must 
be done to take the place of their lost courage 
for atime. For this I have found kerosene very 
effectual, pouring a little of it on the alighting- 
board and around the entrance. Through this 
the robbers inside will pass out, but those re- 
turning will seldom make any attempt to enter. 
If any of the bees of the colony are out, they 
will usually goin ali right after a little time. 
because it is their home; but the robbers do not. 
It is best to contract the entrance, and in bad 
cases it may be well to renew the application 
aftera time. Generally this is not necessary, 
and this feature makes the plan particularly 
valuable at an out-apiary. where one has not 
time to wait to see how a case of robbing is 
coming out, and does not wish to leave a colony 
with a too contracted entrance. At such a 
time the entrance may be somewhat obstructed 
with fresh grass, and kerosene sprinkled on 
this, and the colony left with contidence that it 
will come out all right, if itis not queenless or 
too weak to hold its own. 
THE PORTER BEE- 


ESCAPE. 


Those Canadians who are rumored to have 
decided against the Porter bee-escape on the 
ground that it tore the wings of the bees must 
certainly be mistaken. Some one has probably 
seen the old ragged-winged workers. which are 
to be found in all hives during the working 
season, and jumped at the conclusion that their 
wings had been torn by the springs of the 
escape. IT have used a number of these escapes, 
and I never saw any thing of the kind. and I do 
not believe it possible. 

PROPOLIZING PERFORATED ZINC. 

I see that some of your correspondents have 
been troubled by the bees closing the perfora- 
tions in queen-exeluding zine with propolis. 
Without knowing more of the facts it is impos- 
sible to say certainly why this should be 
but in all probability too much ventilation 
through the top of the hive is the cause. I have 
frequently known bees to close in this way the 
holes in the top of box hives that were intended 
to give entrance to the surplus apartment. I 
have also often known much labor 
and propolis in contracting an entrance that 
was too large to suit them. They would not 
use this at the entrance, though, where a com- 
paratively small quantity would have sufticed, 
but attempted to build a wall with it some dis- 
tance back. usually between the lower corners 
of the frames. [tis generally only small colo- 
nies that do this, and their evident purpose is 
to shut out the drafts in order to better preserve 
the heat of the hive. 

As long as the perforated zine is used for its 
legitimate purpose as a division between the 
brood-chamber and the surplus apartment, the 
holes are not likely to be propolized: but when 
the bees are not occupying the supers, and the 
honey-board becomes practically the cover to 
the brood-chamber, their instinet leads them to 
close the openings in it if possible, especially if 
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there is a large open space ubove, through 
which the air can circulate freely. 

When the bees are not occupying the supers, 
the honey-board should be covered with a tight 
board, held a bee-space above the zine, or it 
should be removed, and a board or cloth put in 
its place. A. GREEN. 

Dayton. Ill. 

—> ¢ @- a 


RAISING QUEENS IN HIVES ALREADY CON- 
TAINING A QUEEN 


DR. MILLER 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS, 


This letter is anonymous; but there is no 
evidence that it is meant in any but good faith, 
and the subject is an interesting one and may 
be useful to others. 

Dr. C. C. Miller:—Will you please answer the fol- 
lowing que 'stions through GLEANINGS 7 

On page 333, 1890, you mention a way to have cells 
built by the bees, and have the queen fertilized 
when hate hed. You say,‘ Let there be an entrance 
on top.’ Now, what I want to know is, if I do not 
make an entrance on top, but only the original en- 
trance at bottom, can IT raise cells, the cells to be 
cut outa few days before they hatch, and given 
to full colonies, as I wish to requeen all my hives ? 
My bees are black, and show some trace of Italian 
stock, which I wish to get rid of and come back to 
the original black stock that I had years ago when I 
used to get honey. LIused to raise what sage 
wanted, by the nucleus system; but if Lcan raise 
them in full colonies without having the bives 
queenless, I think it would be better. The system 
you recommend seems to me to be really two dis- 
tinct colonies. If Ido not let them have two en- 
trances, will the bees below go above and raise 
cells and really act as one colony 7 

A SUBSCRIBER TO GLEANINGS. 

Yes, you can raise cells just as well without 
any entrance above. if you want to cut out the 
cells before they hatch. I think you may find 
the plan to succeed well sometimes and some- 
times to fail. The first time I raised any cells 
in the way mentioned was in a hive over which 
I had placed three stories of empty combs to be 
taken eare of by the bees. [n order to make 
sure that the bees would traverse the entire lot. 
I put a frame of brood in the upper. story. 
There was no queen-excluder, and nothing to 
hinder the two queens coming together except 
the fact that they were so far apart that it was 
easier for the young queen to use as an entrance 
the hole she found accidentally left: above. 
This case was reported in G LEANINGS at the 
time, and I think it was the tirst case of the 
kind ever published. 

No, there are not two colonies. 
just how much separation needed, 
seems that, whenever there is young brood to 
be taken care of, and the queen does not have 
ready access to it, a certain amount of isolation 
will induce the bees to rear queen-cells, even if 
there is constant communication between the 
bees of the two parts. 

Ihave not always sueceeded in getting the 
bees to raise cells in a second story with an ex- 
cluder between. But Tl give youa plan for 
raising cells that may almost always be de- 
pended upon, and you need no queen: excluder. 
Instead of a queen-excluder, put: between the 
upper and lower story a quilt or sheet; if holes 
are torn in it,no matter. But there must be 
some place, at back. front, or side, for the bees 
to pass up through, and I don’t know that it 
makes much difference whether a square inch 
is left for a passage, or ten inches. The point 
seems to be, that the cloth cuts off direct com- 
munication between the two stories better than 
the queen-excluder. If very much of an open- 
ing be left, the queen will sometimes go up into 
the upper story. especially if she hasn‘t all the 
room she wants below. Of course, when she 
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goes up, the cells above will be destroyed, un- 
less there is some intention to swarm; but in 
any case the bees will start cells below. Sol 
have often left the colony in the upper story, 
and put only one comb of brood in the lower 
story, to find cells almost surely started below. 

Now, some one will say that this is a good 
plan to have queens renewed—simply let the 
young queen hatch out and kill the old one. 
I’ve had no trouble in having the young queen 
hatch out, but in afew days she was always 
missing, and the old queen serenely maintained 
supremacy. With an excluder between, and an 
entrance for each queen, the case might be 
different. 

You want to get rid of the trace of Italian 
blood. I wish I could swap for it the trace of 
black blood in some of my colonies, and have as 
pure Italians as some I had “ years ago, when I 
used to get honey.”? But I'm afraid that, if vou 
had the same pure blacks back, you'd find that 
they wouldn’t give you a crop without a good 
season. We've had bad seasons lately. It is quite 
true that Italians have not secured crops; but I 
have no distinet recollection of reading about 
the blacks storing better crops than the 
Italians. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, I1l., Mar. 17. 


rc ro 
REPLIES TO INQUIRIES. 


WEIGHT OF COLONIES. 

(uestion.— What becomes of the difference 
between fall and spring weight of colonies, 
sometimes amounting to 20 to 25 pounds ? 

Answer.—Bees use honey largely as fuel dur- 
ing the winter season, in order that they may 
not freeze during the frigid weather of our 
northern localities. The natural food of the 
honey-bee contains the least possible amount of 
gross matter; and as bees do not take on fat 
and thereby increase in weight. the digestion of 
honey in the stomach of the bee is equivalent 
to combustion; or, in other words, the honey is 
burned up: hence as the ashes of burned fuel 
do not weigh anywhere near as much as the 
fuel did before burning. so the ashes.” or what 
is left in the intestines of the bees, weighs much 
less than did the honey consumed to keep up 
the fire. Again, much of the weight of the hive 
goes out by evaporation; and should the bees 
have a flight, more would go out by way of ex- 
crement, but not nearly as much by the latter 
as by the former. Honey being very free from 
nitrogenous matter, it is passed off in liquid or 
vaporous form by way of sensible and insensi- 
ble perspiration and respiration, except. the 
small amount to be found in the bodies of the 
bees. This is sometimes carried on to such an ex- 
tent that water is often seen running out at the 
entrance of hives in winter. Some of the food 
is also used in producing muscular foree: and 
as this force is constantly wearing out. the loss 
is perceptible in the food, while in the weight 
of the bees it is not seen. In all of the above 
we see the wisdom of Him who created our pets: 
for were it otherwise they could not stand the 
rigors of our northern latitudes at all. inasmuch 
as they are too cleanly to soil their hives. while 
the weather will not admit of their leaving 
them, often, for months in succession. 

FEEDING BEES IN WINTER AND SPRING. 

Question.—What is the best method of feed- 
ing a colony of bees that is found to be without 
food in the hive in midwinter or early spring? 

Answer.—In the first place we should never 
allow our bees to be in this condition, for it is 
much more to our advantage, and to the advan- 
tage of the bees, to have sufticient food supplied 
them in the fall to last at least till the last 


month of spring, and I often think that, if 
enough is given to last till June itis all the bet- 
ter. The prudent apiarist will look over all his 
colonies in October, and see that all are abun- 
dantly supplied till the flowers bloom again. 
However, should such a thing as our pets being 
shortof stores happen, through sickness or other 
adverse circumstances, the very best method of 
feeding them is to set in combs of sealed honey, 
as this places the bees ina natural condition 
and does not disturb them every little while, as 
most other modes of feeding do. If no combs of 
honey can be had, the next best way is to fill 
combs with good thick sugar syrup, When they 
are to be used in the same way the combs of 
sealed honey would be. In either case such 
combs of feed should be warmed for six hours 
or more before being placed in the hives: for, 
where combs of frozen honey are set next the 
bees, the colony is thrown into a state of ex- 
citement to warm this honey up to where they 
can safely cluster against it. 

There is still another way of feeding which I 
like very well, especially if this feeding is done 
in the spring, and where I have on hand some 
extracted honey which has candied, which is as 
follows: Makea bag out of cheese-cloth, about 
six or eight inches square, or that much in 
diameter. after which partially fill it with the 
candied honey, which has previously been 
worked till itis quite soft, or it can be worked 
after it is placed in the bag. Don’t fill the bag 
so but that it will assume a flat shape, for we 
wish to press it down right over the cluster of 
bees, so it can be covered over snugly with bee- 
quilts or old carpeting to keep in the heat. The 
bees will suck the feed through, and in process 
of time cut through the cloth so as to use it all 
up. 

LOCATING AN APIARY. 

Question.—Which is the better location for 
bees—one on low ground, where it is moist and 
frosty in the spring. but sheltered, or one on 
high ground, where itis free from dampness, 
but somewhat windy ? 

Answer.—If | could have my choice I would 
select neither. My choice would be midway on 
a moderate slope which faces the southeast. 
This would avoid the early spring frosts and 
the dampness of the low lands, and, to a large 
extent, the high winds of the elevated position, 
which are almost sure to prevail. To be sure, 
a windbreak can be constructed around the 
apiary on the high ground; but according to my 
experience, many bees are lost: by being swept 
away on windy days upon rising above this in- 
closure into the cold blasts which blow about it, 
they being allured out by the calm and sun- 
shine within. For this reason I would select 
the low ground in preference to the high, had I 
not the privilege of taking the intermediate one. 
If bees go out from the warmth caused by the 
mid-day sun shining in this low ground, they 
are not liable to be lost thereby; for when they 
rise high enough to strike the cold air from 
above they at once fall into the warm air below, 
so are not lost; then on the whole the tempera- 
ture at the low location will average the warm- 
est in early spring. Gr. M. DooLirrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y.. Apr. 1. 


Oe 
TABULATED REPORT FROM FLORIDA. 





rHE HONEY RESOURCES OF THAT STATE. 





I herewith send you my second annual report 
of the bee-keeping industry of our State. I 
have arranged itin a tabulated form for com- 
pactness and convenience. I have spent no 
little time and money in preparing the re- 
port. and have tried to have it as complete as 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 


John Craycra raft, Aster r Park..... 
er ross, Arcadia.. 
B. LaMontagne, Winter Park 
i. P. Williams, Richmond. 
A. W. Windhorst. Valrico . 
x vein domes. Rock Bluff...... 
H. McKinley, Lisborn...... 
W. B. Spearing, Punta Gorda. . 
H. P. Goodrick. Geneva... 
Henry Wadham. Braidentown 
J.N. Allman, Osteen...... 
B. F. Blackburn. Orpeey 
©. A. Willard, City Point. 
w.c. Larson, Cleaveland.. 
H. C. Hoven, St. Francis 
R. E. Rawls, Peru. . 
ira M. Parry, Sparr..... 
J. M. Hasseil. Narcoossee.. 
E. B. Plunket. Lake Worth 
H. F. Gifford, Narrows 
J.D. H. Wien, Narrows 
ae Ayers Narrows 
A. Redd, Wewahitchka.. 
i. H Burges. Wewahitchka 
Alderman & Roberts. * 
Miles Tanner. Sanford. 
EF. A. Smith, De Land . 
W. B. Shotwell. Denver 
J. L. Wolfenden, Evanston 
H. B. Pryor. Apalachicola 
Jos. Costello, Ellenton 
J. B. Holley, Blownstown.... 
Mrs. J. A. MeMillan, Ft. Read 
Dr. A. A. Alston, St. " egemmmand 
J.M. Webb Titusville. . 
John 8. Womble. Oviedo 
C. W. Jones, Ponce Park. 
C. F. Hochstein, President City 
a W. King, Orchid. 
P. Murdock, Oxford 
4 Langot. Alva } 
Mrs. M. D. Perley. Orange City 
J. W. Anderson, Bay _ 
Ch. H +Imes, Leroy 
Fr. Trueblood, Archer. 
W. Morris. Archer 
Bogue, Archer .. 
McPherson. Tallahassee 
Ww. B. Radford Tallahassee 
o. H. Maginnis, Tallahassee 
Norman, St. Petersburg 
Mise Fay Moffett, St Peters’g 
W. J. Drumright, Sara Sota 
8S. C. Corwin, Sara Sota.. 
J.F Vorn, Hudnal, 
J.N. Harris. Charlotte Harbor 
1 Martin, Charlotte Harbor 
W.M Brantley, Sorrento 
G.W_ Chapman, Venice. 
L.. J. Knight, Venice 
J.H. Hill, Venice. 
J.J. Knight. Venice 
F W. Hunt, Ocala 
W. A. Richards, Ocala 
M. B. Daniels, St. Lucie.. | 
W. M. Crutcher. Zellwood | 
W. Heartman, Citra | 
\. E Saeger, Ankona. 
Dr. H_ Mites, te Beach 
J A. Webbs, Pinia 
G.W. Waters eas 
H. M. Morris. Electra 
8S. P. Halley, Electra 
}. A. Williams, Ft. Ogden | 
T M. Adams. Oak Hill 
WS. Hart. Hawks Park 
H.M Mitchell. Hawks Park. | 
W.B. Wilkinson, Hawks Park.| 
E. M. Storer, Hawks Park 
A.B. Wilkinson, Hawks Park 
Capt Barber, Hawks Park. 
©. O. Poppleton. Hawks Park 
A. WW. Sargent. Hawks Park 
bk. A. Marsh. New Smyrna 
E.G. Hewitt, New Smyrna 
J. F. Packwood. Hawks Park 
E. J. Moore. Hawks Park 
0. Olson, Hawks Pork 
Dr. Bevell. Hawks lark 
J.B. Case, Port Orange 
P. W. Johnson, Port Orange 
H. H. Robin-on, Port Orange 
Ek. J. Baird, Orlando 
©. A. Brown, Orlando 
J.K Duke. Orlando. 
\_F. Brown Huntington 
F W. Savage. Eustis 
T. A. Poole. Eustis 
< ( Hart, Eustis 
W. Jones, Candle 
c. D. Sutton, Candler 
W. J. Westover, Candle: 
B. B Barnur, Eureka 
J.J Brinson, Eureka. 
1. B. Brinson, Eureka 
\. M. Browning, Eureka 
Gus. W lis, Eureka 
\lien Cotton. Eureka 
M. Harrison. Eureka 
F. Raulerford. Crescent City 
Benj. Smith, Hudnal 





Total 
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Kind of 
Hive used. 


! Col’s 
| atdate 


2» Short L. L., 0 t. 
35 Simplicity 
24 Crosswise L. 
13 Frame 
6 New Heddon 
7 Box 
110 Langstroth. 
2” Simplicity. 
21S. and Mite’l. 
17 Langstroth 
8 OX, 
10 S'mplicity. 
15 Simplicity. 
12 Langstroth. 
Dove'd, &fr. 
4 Simplicity 
26 8. and Dov'd. 
30 Simplicity. 
75 Langstroth. 
33 Langstroth. 
2 Langstroth 
®» Simplicity. 
40 Langstroth. 
33 Langstroth. 
1300 1. angstroth. 
25 Simplicity. 
2 Simplicity. 
2 Mrs. Cotton's 
7 Langstroth. 
136 Langstroth. 
Simplicity. 
4 Langstroth 
® Simplicity. 
Simplicity. 
9 Simplicity. 
60 L , W-story. 
16 Langstroth. 
New Hedd'n. 
2% Simplicity. 
17 Langstreth. 
3» Langstroth. 
5) Langstrotn. 
6 Siniplicity. 
8 Simplicity. 
4 L. and N.H 
8 Langstroth. 
16 Langstroth. 
Box. 
4 Box. 
ll Langstroth 
9 Quinby. 
49S mplicity. 
40 Simplicity. 
©) S. and Dov'd 
2% Lang-troth 
— Langstroth 
’ Box 


_ 
- 


ia Simplicity. 

5 Kight-frame. 
_2 Eight frame 
3 Simplicity. 
Simplic ty. 
Simplicity 
° Simplicity 
7 Box 

Frame 
Simplicity. 
Box 

‘ Frame 

10) Langstroth 
Box 

12) Box 

14 Box 

| Box 
46 Langstroth 





| 'Langstroth 


2 Dovetailed 
“S moplicity 
140 Langstroth 
8 Simplicity 
40 Simplicity 
39 Long-Idea 
16 Simplicity 
® Simplicity 
49 Simplicity 
46 Simplicity 
1 Simplicity 
1S mplicity 
# Simplicity 
80 Langstroth 
#4” Langstroth 
# Langstroth. 
Simplicity 
12 Simplicity 
‘ American 
82 Dixie 

1 Simplicity 
10 Simplicity 
10 Simplicity 
‘ Dovetailed 
2 Frame 

8 Dovetailed. 


5°” Box 

~” Box 

12 Box 

0 Box 

” Box 

5 Box 

12 L. Cotton 
14 Frame 


Ls) 
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Average 

Plants from which the Honey mostly Length of the 
was taken. Honey 
Season. 


-/Orange, palmetto, button-bush, grape. March—July. 
Palmetto, pennyroyal, oaks, etc. February — May. 
Orange. palmetto, goldenrod. Mar. July; fall.) 30 
Orange Febru’y—March | 50 
Orange, palmetto. February—June.}| 75 











No report. May—June 30. a 
No report. —_— 7 
Mangrove, tig, mastic. April—Nov i- 
Orange, palmetto. gallberry. Jan. 1-June 1. |- 
Palmetto, mangrove. 7 months. | 50 
|Palmetto, dog-fennel. May—Oct. 15 | 
)Orange, palmetto. March- July. | 54 
)Orange. palmetto, bay-trees. March--ctober. |1o0 
|Saw-palmetto, bay. May-July. 100 
\Orange, palmetto, gallberry. gold’rod, May Nov. |- 
hor ange, palmetto. Mar.--May; Oct. | 40 
ago palmetto. Feb.— October. 
. goldenrod. Feb.—Apr.; fall. |100 

almetto. Whole year. 15 
ip Ln mangrove, pennyroyal. 6—10 months. 100 
|Saw and cabbage palmetto, mangrove. May- October. | 75 
(Mangrove, saw and cabbage palmetto. May October. | 
|Tupelo, gum, snowvine. April -Sept. a 
0 ITyty. tupelo, snowvine. April- June. 80 


|Tupelo, tyty, snowvine. 

jOrange, palmetto, goldenrod, wax-pl'’t February Nov. 
|Palmetto, andromeda, gallberry. March-— July. 
|Orange, palmetto. March —June. --- 
March and Apr. | 25 


25 


| 
| 
| 50 


)\Orange. 

| Black gum, tupelo, grape. Mar. 15—June 1. | 65 
|Gailbe:ry,>aw and cabbage palmetto. April—July 14 60 
|\Tyty, snowvine. tupelo. Mar. 10—July 1. | 80 


|\Orange. palmetto goldenrod. February—Nov. | 2% 
|Orange , palmetto. ete. January—Oct. | — 
|Saw palmetto, sea-grape. May 1—June 15 ro 
/Orange, pal tto. bay, goldenrod. March—-Nov Ly 
|Palimetto, black mangrove May 1l0- July 20. | 

|Orange, palmetto. February June.| 50 
|/Palmetto, mangrove. May—August. | 70 
|Orange, palin’o, purtridge-pea, go'rod. February—Nov. |100 
|Pennyroyal, saw palmetto. Fi bruars —June, 10 





lOrange. March, April. 

|Not re ported. March—July 25) 
jOrange. . 

|Orange, gallberry, partridge-pea. April—October. |100 
|Orange, partridge pee. galiberry. April October. | 50 
Partridge-pea,. galiberry, orange. April October 
Cotton, corn, fall flowers July —Sept. 


No report. 
|No report. March -Sept. 
Orange palmetto. February- Nov. 
Orange, palmetto, mangrove February— July.) © 
|Saw-palmetto. Apr. 20—June 20, | 100 
|Galiberry, palmetto. Apr. 20—June 20, | 60 
lGallberry orange, palmetto Feb. 1--May 20. 2 
Pennyroyal, saw-palmetto February June.) 2% 


Pennyroyal, saw-palmetto. February—June. 
Palmetto, basswood. - 

Saw and caLbage palmetto April July. 
Mangrove, palmetto. May 30—Sept. 30.) 50 


Palmetto, mangrove. 


May 30—Sept. 30, 10 
Paimetto, mangrove 


May 30-—-Sept. 30. 10 


Orange. fruit-bioom, goldenrod May —-Nov 
Orange, fruit-bloom, goldenrod. May--Nov 


ralmetto pennyroyal, ete. 
Orange, palmetto. 

lOrange: 

|/Palnette. pennyroyal, ete. 
|Palmetto mostly 

Orange. palmetto. 

Palmetto, orange, jessamine. 
Orange palmetto, jessamine. 
Jessamine, palmetto, orange 
Orange, palmetto, tall flowers. 
Black mangrove. 

Palmetto, gallberry, mangrove 
Gallberry, mangrove, palmetto, 
Saw-palmetto, mangrove. May Aug. 1. | % 
Mangrove, saw-palmetto. |June * 20—Aug. 10.) 
Saw-palmetto, mangrove May 15- July 30 
Mangrove, saw-palmetto. (May 15—July 30. 50 
Saw-palmetto, mangrove. June 1 Aug. 1 i) 
Mangrove, saw-paimetto June 1—aug. 1. 
Black mangrove. June 1l—Aug. |. 


Whole year 
March—July 
February—Apr 
Whole year. 

Whole year. 

March —June 100 
Whole year. 

Whole year 

Whole year. 
February June.) 50 
June Ws July 15., 
May 10--Aug. I 3 
May 10- Ang. 1. 








Black mangrove June 1 Aug. 1 a) 
Black mangrove. June 1l—Aug. I 
Black mangrove June l- Aug. 1. 
Black mangrove June l Aug. |. 
Black mangrove June 1—Aug. 1 wo 
Gallberry, palmetto, basswood Feb. June 10. 
Orange, palmetto, mangrove Feb. - June 10 a) 
Palmetto. red bay. mangrove February Aug 
Orange, palmetto, fall flowers Feb.—May; fail 50 
Palmetto, orange, tall flowers Feb.—May; tall 50 
Pink root, palmetto, fall flowers Feb. -May; fall 
Orange. palmetto Mar. 1—June 1 2 
Palmetto orange Mar. l—June 1 


Orange, palmetto 
Palmetto, orange 
Orange. deletrie 

Palmetto, orange. 


February May. 50 
February May 
Six weeks 

Four months 


Saw palmetto. April-June. 60 
Palmetto, partridge pea, ete March—frost. 2000 
Partridge-pra. palmetto ete March -frost. 2000 
lalmetto, partridge-pea, etc |Mareh —frost. 2000 
Partridge-pea, palmetto, ete |March frost. 2000 
Palmetto. partridge. pea, ete. March — frost 2000 
Pai tridge-pea, palmetto, ete. March~ frost. 2000 
Palmetto, partridge-pea, et« March frost. 2000 
Orange, palmetto, gallberry. Mar.--May 30 2 
Gallberry, palmetto, orange |Mar.— May 20. 2% 
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possible; but owing to many of the friends not 
answering all the questions it is rather hard to 
summarize it asa whole. I sent out some 500 
printed blanks on postal cards; but with this 
convenience only about one-fifth of the friends 
replied; and this, too, when I know from pri- 
vate letters that a good many of them had se- 
cured very fair crops. From information thus 
gained I estimate the number of colonies in the 
State at about 12,000 and the honey crop at 
500,000 Ibs. for the past year. On the Apalach- 
icola River there are over 3000 colonies not list- 
ed in the report, and these men have all secured 
from 60 to 90 per cent of a full crop. I have not 
tested them, for the reason I have not received 
personal reports from each, only an estimate 
from one or two in each district. 

In summing up the report we find: 1. That 
110 persons report a total of 5305 colonies, an 
average of about 48 colonies to each; 2. That 
37 per cent of the bee-keepers use the Simplie- 
ity hive; 28 per cent the Langstroth: 16 per 
cent box hives and 30 per cent miscellaneous 
makes; 3. That 86 report on increase an aver- 
age of 56 per cent; 4. That the main surplus 
honey comes from orange, gallberry, tyty. 
tupelo, snowvine, black gum, saw and cabbage 
palmetto, black mangrove, pennyroyal. golden- 
rod. and partridge pea; 5. That there is surplus 
during nealy every month in the year in some 
locations, and that we can take two or more 
crops during a yer by moving our colonies to 
such locations: 6. That 66 report that an aver- 
age of 56 per va er of a full crop was secured by 
them: 7. 76 report from 4402 colonies 13.540 
vounds of comb and 180.543 pounds of extracted 
Roney, making a total of 194.043 pounds, or an 
average of about 44 pounds to the colony: 8. 
48 report 2669 Ibs. of wax; 9% (not in report), 
that from 500 blanks sent out to the bee-keepers 
of our State I have been able to obtain only 110 
responses, as given above. 

Hoping the above report will be of some 
value to you, my friends, the coming season, 
and that I may again hear from you, | am your 
obedient servant, A. F. BRown. 

Huntington, Fla., Feb. 21. 


[Perhaps some of our readers may think we 
are giving a good deal of space for the statistics 
of one State. However that may be, we give 
the room in order to show how the work may 
be doue, and to give a better idea of the real 
honey resources of Florida. While we may not 
be able in the future to publish these State sta- 
tisties in full, we shall be glad to publish the 
summaries giving the gist of the whole matter. 
We hope, therefore, that other States will fol- 
low suit. If California bee-keepers would get 
up statistics as complete as these, we should be 
glad to publish the entire report. even if it took 
several pages. Such a report would be valua- 
ble. coming from the greatest honey region of 
the world. | 
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PAINT FOR BEE-HIVES. 





hHE BEST PAINT: PRIMING COATS: ILOW TO DE- 
TECT ADULTERATION IN PAINT. ETC. 


By Ernest R. Root. 





We have already given some hints in regard 
to the most durable paint for bee-hives: but 
during the last few months we have been col- 
lecting material from various sources, and are 
now in position to offer some information that 
may be valuable to our readers. now that we 
are about to enter upon spring weather, when 
the bee-keeper may have time to paint some of 
his hives that may be sadly in need of it. 
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Itis a well-known fact among painters, that 
yellow French ocher gives a very permanent 
covering, especially for priming coats. Ocher 
would doubtless supersede even white lead 
were it not that its color is against it. Itis also 
stated that a priming coat of ocher presents 
such a hard surface that a covering of lead does 
not adhere so well as it does toa priming coat 
of lead. A few years ago nearly all the priming 
was done with yellow ocher: but it was disecov- 
ered that the later coats of lead would flake off: 
so generally, now, for house- painting, pure lead 
fora priming coat is preferred, providing it can 
be obtained. But we shall have occasion to 
speak of adulterated leads further on. It is 
generally acknowledged that French ocher 
combines very readily with lead. and the com- 
bination makes a more durable paint than even 
pure lead; but. unfortunately, so-called pure 
leads are fearfully adulterated. Dealers get to 
cutting on prices. and manufacturers are tempt- 
ed to put in barytes. lime, and other cheap in- 
gredients, which, instead of adding to the per- 
manence of the paint, work in an inverse ratio. 
The result is, that some of these adulterated 
lead paints show a very poor surface ina couple 
of years. The paint either flakes off or rubs off 
like chalk. 

Besides pure lead, and genuine yellow French 
ocher, pure zine is another good body for paint. 
The addition of zine—at least a small propor- 
tion—does not generally affect the durable 
qualities of paint. Pure zine paint alone gives 
a very hard, snow-white, porcelain finish. For 
inside white itis generally employed: but for 
outside work it is too hard and flakes off. Our 
painters, however, tell us that, while pure lead 
and pure ocher give a most lasting combina- 
tion. the paint may be cheapened by the addi- 
tion of a little zine; and this will, at the same 
time, give it a valuable quality in point of 
hardness, and prevent inclination toward 
chalking off. We are now using on our hives a 
combination made up as follows: pure lead, 

; pure zine, 's genuine Freneh ae mixed in 
pure unboiled or raw linseed oil. Such a com- 
bination is chcoaper than a great many of the 
so-called mixed paints on the market—cheaper 
because it goes further, and because it will last 
much longer. It has all the valuable qualities 
of the zine, the ocher, and the lead; and the 
resultant shade is a light straw color. For bee- 
hives it is undesirable, on account of melting 
down the combs from the sun’s heat, to use 
dark shades. Theoretically. snow-white paint 
would be preferable: butin actual practice the 
light straw yellow will do about as well as the 
white. 

Now a word about buying paints. It is to be 
regretted that so many manufacturers of white 
paint label their paint “Strictly Pure.” If you 
consult any practical painter he will put you in 
possession of tables containing analyses of all 
the paints in the market—analyses that show 
the amount of adulteration and pure lead sent 
out by each manufacturer. If dealers and con- 
sumers alike could only understand that pure 
lead. or pure lead and zine, isa great deal cheap- 
erin the long run, they would not try to be buy- 
ing their paint wherever they could do so for 
the lowest figure. It is the consumers who have 
to suffer. and some cheap paints are very dear 
at any price. 

Besides the adulterations which do not in the 
least add to the good quality of paint. fish and 
mineral oils are used instead of pure linseed oil. 
Painters generally agree that there is nothing 
like pure linseed oil for paint. All other oils 
are practically worse than nothing. They are 
a snare and a delusion, and only reveal the true 
nature of the paint after it has been on the 
wood for a few months. 
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Very fortunately there is a simple way of de- 
tecting adulterations in paint. Any thing but 
linseed oil can usually be detected by the smell. 
Fish oi] has a very rank, sickening odor. Ba- 
rytes and lime can usually be detected in the 
following way: Buy asmall can of the lead 
that you propose using with your ocher or zine, 
as the case may be. Scoop out a little of it and 
put it in an empty tin can; pour on top turpen- 
tine. Mix thoroughly by stirring. and then al- 
low this to stand for 24 or 48 hours. At the 
expiration of this time. pour off the top; and if 
barytes or lime is used you will find a sort of 
dry powder in the bottom of the can. that has 
failed to unite with the oil. This lime or ba- 
rytes is a positive —— and the only 
reason itis put in is because cheapens the 
lead: If, on the other hand, ater making the 
test as above, you find no chalky residue in the 
bottom of the ean, you may feel pretty sure that 
your lead is pure, or, at least. has nothing 
worse in it than an addition of zine, which will 
not hurt it. Genuine French ocher, on the 
other hand, combines perfeetly with the lead or 
zine, and leaves no residue. 

There is another very simple test, though 
perhaps not so positive in its results. Dip your 
thumb and finger into pure white-lead paste 
and rub them vigorously together for four or 
five minutes. If the paint is made of pure lead 
and linseed oil, or of pure lead, ocher, and lin- 
seed oil, a rubbing of the fingers for four or five 
minutes will still leave only a soft oily residue. 
If. on the other hand, the paint is adulterated 
with barytes or lime, two or three minutes’ rub- 
bing will reveal a sort of dry powder between 
the thumb and finger. Linseed oil combines 
perfectly with lead, zine. and ocher, but it will 
not eombine with lime, barytes. or ‘chalk, and 
hence the fraud is easily detected. 

Perhaps we might state, while we are about 
it, that there are on the market what are 
called white and gray ochers. We would warn 
bee- beepers to let these alone. The only reason 
they are called “ ocher™ is because the general 
public understand that ocher paints—at least 
the yellow ocher—is known to be durable when 
spread upon the wood. We have tested some 
white ochers; and while we could not tell ex- 
actly, we felt pretty sure they were made up of 
barytes, lime, and clay. Gray ocher is. perhaps, 
a little better; but it does not begin to have the 
qualities of the yellow ocher. 

While we are about it. we might add that 
Venetian red also makes another durable body 
when combined with pure linseed oil. Its color, 
however, is against it. You can get a very 
pretty and durable red by mixing pure French 
ocher and Venetian red, half and half. Sucha 
red will not deteriorate into a dull brownish 
red, but will remain of a bright glossy color. 
We use sucha paint on our outside winter cases, 
or on any thing that is not to be used for sum- 
mer use. We also use it on hive-stands. The 
bright-red hive-stands and the straw color of 
the hives make a very pretty combination in an 
apiary. 

It may be also stated that dark shades are apt 
to burn off more by the effect of the sun than 
the lighter shades. 

We have thought best to make some extracts 
from the readings we have made. They not 
only confirm in some cases what we have said. 
but they will be found to give other additional 
facts. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD PAINT. 


We are probably more indebted to paint than to 
any other article for the preservation of surfaces 
that are exposed to the elements; and it is there- 
fore desirable to use only the best. Notwithstand- 
ing the experiments and trials that have been made 
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with other materials, thus far nothing has been 
found to take the place of white lead (carbonate of 
lead) and linseed oil. Owing to the high cost of 
these articles other metals have been repeatedly 
tried, and even more extended experiments have 
been made to substitute some other oil for linseed, 
but without success, and they still hold their su- 
tao yore 5 for painting purposes. The carbonate of 
ead contains, in addition to the metallic lead, a cer- 
tain percentage of carbon and oxygen, and just 
sufficient hydrogen to give it the proper spreading 
quality. Linseed oil also contains carbon, oxygen, 
— hydrogen, and hence its affinity for the lead, 
causing the two to unite perfectly. The natural 
formation of carbonate of lead, however, is such 
that it has a tendency to chalk off; and the more 
advanced authorities in paints employ the use of 
zine oxide to correct this tendency; and experience 
has proven that this combination of lead and zine 
insures a more durable paint than lead alone. 

As white paint is more subject to being soiled 
from dust, smoke, etc. (the favorite painting ma- 
terials are in colors), the most durable colors are the 
iron oxides; but these are usually too dark in color 
to be pleasing to the eye, Chromates of lead, i. e.. 
yellow and green, are used largely in varying tints 
and shades. Combinations of different) pigments 
are used in almost endless variations. Probably 
there is no color that is moreof a favorite, however, 
than ocher; and as it combines perfectly with white 
lead, it makes a good paint. Ocher is a substance, 
the best grades of which are found in France. It is 
composed of alumina, silica, and hydrated oxide of 
iron. From the latter it obtains its peculiar rich 
yellow color. Many pleasing tints are made by 
combining ocher with white lead; and although it 
may not perhaps be indorsed by the sesthetic as the 
eolor * par excellence,” it is always a reliable and 
favorite color, and is more largely used than any 
other color of its class.—From the “Forest City Paint 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PRIMING COAT. 


Many painters do not give much attention to this 
most important of all coats. They seem to think 
and act as if any thing were good enough for a 
primer. We have frequently seen odds and ends in 
the slush-tub furnish the material for priming; and 
if for any reasona lot of paint is condemned as 
unfit for finishing coats, it is reserved and thought 
to be good exuough for first cout. 

It is, however, of the utmost importance that the 
pr iming receive the greatest attention and care, as, if 
itis newlected, the whole superadded coats are bound 
to be defective. It mutters little how good these 
may be, nor how careful the workmanship; there 
can not but be trouble in view in the near future. 

Wood, it will be noticed, is composed of bundles 
of thread-like filaments; where these filaments have 
been sawed through, they present the appearance 
of pores. Under microscopic examination it will be 
found that there is considerabie space between the 
tilaments, and that they are not solidly laid against 
one another. These interstices itis that the primeris 
called upon to fill. The primer will be found to 
have little bits of roots, which form = clinchers. 
These clinchers havea great hold upon the wood, 
anditisof the utmost importance that both the 
pigment and the vehicle be of the best quality and 
of the proper nature. 

The vehicle should be raw linseed oil, for this 
penetrates much further than the boiled will, and 
for that reason the latter should not be employed. 

Earth colors containing considerable silica which 
have been very finely ground are the most useful 
pigments for priming, and the ochers for that rea- 
son are the best of ali these. They contain consid- 
erable silica, and have great body besides. The 
addition of a quarter toa third by weight of white 
lead is an improvement, as the paint is then more 
porous and the next coat can penetrate through it. 

Never use a dry ocher unground for priming, 
as the particles are much too coarse and can not 
enter into the pores. Have only careful, reliable 
men to apply it, as it must be thoroughly brushed 
into get well worked in, and we know that there is 
no class of work that is slighted more than this is in 
the workmanship. Any thing inthe shape of paint, 
and anybody to put it on, won't do. 

Zine should never be used in priming, for the rea- 
son that the tendency of zine is to peel off; and we 
have frequently seen it do so where it had been 
used as a primer; even the rootlets formed by the 
entering of the primer into the pores are drawn out 
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from this. For this reason, then, zine should be dis- 
carded altogether for a primer. 

Too great a body is not desirable ina primer; and, 
while both the ochers and white lead are heavy- 
bodied, they must be thinned down with the vehicle 
until they are very thin.—F. Maire,in House Paint- 
ingand Decorating. 


In mixing car colors of a light shade, or straw 
colors, we find that a pure white lead is first neces- 
sary. Which should be tinted with the best French 
ocher and English chrome yellow. This will make 
the most durable color for car-bodies; the chrome 
is permanent when mixed with lead—almost as 
much so as the best ochers; but it is far superior in 
body and covering properties, and one of the most 
useful pigments in the paint-shop. White lead 
alone will change from its original whiteness in 
case it is mixed withasurplus of oil; it is the oil 
which changes it toa yellow cast as it hardens in 
drying : but when lead is mixed with some other 
strong pigment, its color when thus tinted is more 
permanent, and its density and wearing qualities 
are increased. The durability of a color we do not 
claim to be altogether in the pigment employed, but 
it is equally so in the vehicles used in its prepara- 
tion for use; therefore lead, which is known to re- 
tain oil the best, will hold the color longer. 

Painting is put to the severest test on our passen- 
ger cars, and its destruction is caused by a constant 
exposure to the elements and the changes of atmos- 
phere, from a dry, burning heat through the day to 
a heavy moisture at night, which the painted sur- 
face absorbs in large quantities, to be dried out 
again, the same process going on day after day. 
But perhaps it is,as 1 have heard expressed by 
members, that the foreman painter is not consulted 
in regard to the color of the car. This is generally 
decided by those who krow nothing of the general 
adaptability of a paint to the work. Freaks of 
faney have too oftendetermined what the color of 
the car should be, with no thought given or ques- 
tions asked of those who are expected to know the 
difference in the lasting qualities of a color, nor is 
the question considered whether the color would 
wear six or twelve months. Would it not. there- 
fore, beeconomy to ascertain what amount of wear 
is in a color before it is finally adopted as the stand- 
ard of the road ? 

Our arguments in favor of the light colors will 
probably not change the views of the officers of our 
roads. They may, however, find the matter worthy 
of their attention, and, to test it for themselves, 
have one coach painted any light shade, and put it 
inservice witha car painted Pullman coloror Tuscan 
red, when twelve months’ service will prove what I 
have already asserted, that light colors are the first 
step toward economy in the car-painting depart- 
ment of a road. R. MeKeon, in The Painter, for 
Nov., /SS84. 


After complaining what others have said 
about honey being adulterated. it might look as 
if we were going a little fast when we intimate 
that paint is also. Prof. Cook has said, and no 
doubt correctly, that itis almost jmpossible to 
tell by analysis whether honey is adulterated 
or not. In facet, he sent samples of pure honey, 
taken from the hives of the college apiarv. to 
Prof. Wiley. of Washington. Prof. Wiley. after 
analysis, pronounced them all adniterated. 
The wily professor no doubt thought that they 
were, of course, adulterated or they wouldn't 
have been sent; and when he saw the expected 
chemical reactions, he jumped to the conelu- 
sion that the samples were necessarily impure. 
Fortunately, adulterations in paint are very 
easily detected. We have given two very sim- 
ple methods that will answer for the practical 
bee-kceper or painter; but the chemist can 
analyze and determine the exact amount of 
each foreign article in paint to a certainty. All 
minerals are very easily analyzed, and the 
chemical reactions are distinct and positive. 

Perhaps we ought to sav that we are largely 
indebted to our painter. Mr. John Iper. of this 
place. for the information that we have been 
enabled to give above. It was he also who fur- 
nished us the articles from his trade-journals. 
from which we made selections. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 











DEATH OF COUNT C. BIANCONCINI. 

Itis with much regret that we chronicle the 
death of Chas. Bianconcini. We copy the fol- 
lowing short sketch from the British Bee Jowr- 
nal for March 17: 

With Italy we have also to deplore the loss by 
death of Count Charles Bianconcini, of Bologna, 
whose name is well known the world over as one of 
the leading queen-breeders of Italy. Count Bian- 
concini was brought up as an engineer, and served 
his country in the artillery, from which he retired 
with the rank of captain. He was not only passion- 
ately fond of bee-keeping, but was also a thorough 
gentleman, and his strict integrity won for him the 
esteem of all who knew him or had any business 
transactions with him. In his business dealings he 

yas most honorable and obliging, and those who 
have had dealings with him have always spoken in 
the highest praise of his queens. Foul brood does 
not exist in the district where Count Bianconeini 
resided, therefore there was no fear of importing 
this disease with queens sent from his apiary. He 
was also equally well known as an agriculturist. 
Our relations with him have been of the pleasant- 
est; and the editor of the Revue Internationale, 
writing about him, says that. after fifteen years of 
the most agreeable intercourse, he can affirm that 
not one of his immense circle of eustomers has had 
to complain about him. His loss will be sorely felt 
in Italy, where his reputation was as good as it was 
abroad. 
For the last six or eight years we bought all 
our queens from Italy of Bianeoneini. They 
were uniformly good. and gave excellent satis- 
faction to our customers. His business relations 
with us were also of the pleasantest; and as a 
bee-keeper and qneen-breeder he stood high. 
We are happy to announce that nis business 
will be carried on by his daughter. Miss E. 
Bianconcini. Bologna, Italy. She no doubt has 
been her father’s best assistant in the apiary, 
and will therefore be fully able to sustain the 
reputation of her father. We expect to give 
her our patronage, and would respectfully refer 
others to her. | Fi. re. Et. 








POISONOUS HONEY. 


Ihave a young man living with me who has 
lived all his life in northeast Tennessee. He 
Says every one keeps bees there: besides, the 
woods are full of wild bees, but he never saw a 
bee on what is called mountain laurel there, 
and he don’t: believe they can work on it on ac- 
count of the stieky nature of the blossoms: but 
they do work, in times of searcity. on a small 
evergreen shrub called ivy in his locality, (may 
it not be confounded with the laurel in some 
other locality. as happens with other plants?) 
and what honey they store while it is in bloom 
is dangerous. He has been very sick from eat- 
ing it. and knows a number of other cases, and 
one child died. The bees never seemed to do 
well when they had any of this honey in their 
stores. The symptoms of poison. as he gives 
them, are similar to those given by Dr. Gram- 
mer, inthe ABC, 

I looked through my apiary yesterday. The 
Italians (Root’s and Nebel’s stock) are in fine 
shape—-lots of bees and stores, and a good bit of 
brood; but the blacks are in rather poor shape: 
did not feed up well last fall. Give me Italians 
every time. They are the * hustlers.” 

Parker, Kan., Mar. 29. J. W. GROVE. 

A LETTER FROM CUBA. 

Friend Ernest:—I notice in GLEANINGS of 
Feb. Ist that you think your father is coming to 
Florida, and might possibly come to Cuba. 
Well. we Cubans will just be delighted if he 








a. 
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will consent to come—I mean the bee- keeping 
fraternity. This is not only a honey country, 
but a mass of flowery vegetation, with sugar- 
plantations. miles wide, dotted here and there 
with enormous sugar-factories, and the climate 
is just delightful trom October until May. The 
place to take the boat would be at Tampa, Fla., 

there being a line of elegant steamers that run 
from Tampa to Havana, a distance of 320 miles. 
The run is made in about 24 hours, with a small 


stop at the charming city of Key West, Fla., 
which has a population ‘of about 20,000. It 
would be best to write to Dr. James Warner, 


Havana, about three days before your father 
takes the boat at Tampa, so as to meet him at 
the boat-landing in Havana, for every one 
speaks Spanish, and possibly he might be annoy- 
ed. Dr. Warner lives in ee, and is quite 
an extensive bee-keeper. Mr. Casanova is living 
here, and he is a fond lover of bees, and, besides, 
owns one of the finest sugar-plantations in 
Cuba. as well as a tine new sugar-factory, and 
he too would be very glad to have the honor of 
entertaining Mr. Root. With the hope that we 
Cuban bee-keepers will be honored by Mr. Root’s 
visit to our land of palms, 
Iam sincerely yours, 
. O. SOMERFORD. 
Feb. 14 


|Many thanks, friend S., for your very kind 
invitation; but, as I have before explained, you 
will have to wait until some future time before 
we make that pleasant visit. IT assure you that 
vour kind invitation has done us both a great 
deal of good. The fact of having such friends 
away off in Cuba is of itself worth a ee al. | 


San Miguel, Cuba, 


PORTER'S BEE- ESCAPES ARE A GREAT SUCCESS. 
In an editorial in GLEANINGS of March 1, the 
editor asks any one in a position to know, 
whether the rumor that he heard was true, 
that a Canadian association of bee-keepers con- 
demned the Porter bee-escapes, saying that 
they tore the wings of the bees. No: that ru- 
mor has no foundation whatever, and no Cana- 
dian association of bee-keepers did or could be 
got to condemn the Porter bee- escapes, because. 
wherever any bee-keeper in Canada has tried 
the Porter escape, be speaks of them with un- 
limited praise. If any one will tear one of the 
Porter escapes open and examine it be will be 
convinced at once that they could not in any 
way injure a single bee. No bee-keeper on this 
orb of ours should be without more or less of Por- 
ter’s very valuabie escapes. They are one of 
the best things ever brought into any apiary. 
and they should be used in every bee-yard in 
the w hole —— world. 
McEv oY, 

OP i ay ‘an., 

A SUGGESTION. 

To meet the objection of Mr. Walrath, to 
V’ing the sides of the end-bars of the Hoffman 
frame why not make the V by cutting the wood 
away all on the outside thus: 


NE © 


This leaves the inside next to the bees smooth. 
But the frames would have to be all square and 
close-titting in the hive; é. e., have no end play, 
else the sharp edge of the end-bar would not 
always touch its adjoining bar. Perhaps by 
leaving the point of the V , inch thick would 
make it work. E. H. WHITAKER. 

LaSalle, Il., 


Foul-brood Tnspector. 
Mar. 14 








Feb. 24. 


| Your sharp edges would be impracticable for 
the very reason that in practice it is impossible 
to avoid all end play: 


and when there is end 
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play. the sharp edges would slide by the square 
edge, and thus destroy the function of accurate 
spacing. Even if the hives and frames are 
made ever so nice, moist and dry weather would 
make it impossible to get the frames down in 
the rabbets. | 


SEVERE WINTER LOSSES; 
BEES 
The honey-dew is doing its best in this part 
of Uncle Sam’s domain. When I go down into 
my bee-cellar the odor is dreadful: the floor 
(made of cement). barrels, boxes, shelves, ev- 
ery thing. are covered with dead bees, and 
soiled. Over half of them are dead: the other 
half, or one-third left, will be in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that, if they will not die before 
long, there surely will not be a pound of surplus 
this coming season. They had a good fly one 
afternoon, three or four weeks ago, and were 
put back into the cellar the same evening. I 
also had standing out two in Roe’s chaff hives. 
Both are dead. My neighbor is about as badly 
off; two-thirds of his bees are also gone, and 
that means no sections or bee-supplies for us 
this year. The bee-paper is the only thing that 
will still flourish. Ww. MoeRSHEL. 
Homestead, Iowa. March 22 


CONDITION OF MY 


ONE-THIRD MORE HONEY TO WINTER OUTDOORS 
THAN INDOORS. 

I tind that it is taking a third more honey to 
winter bees outdoors than it does in the cellar. 
Those in the cellar used one pound of honey in 
15 days, or very near that. while those in single- 
walled hives, out of doors, used a pound in 10 
days or on that average, for the last 90 days. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

Farmers Valley, Neb., Feb. 15. 

A PLEA FOR THE BLACK BEE. 

Has the black bee no friends, that we see 
nothing in its favor? For years I purchased 
Italian queens, and had my apiary well Italian- 
ized: but the winters of Northern New York 
seemed too much for them, and my bees are now 
all natives; and I believe that, in this location. 
if a man had an apiary of tifty colonies, and 
forty were Italians and ten black. at the end of 
ten years there would not ‘a an Italian left. 

Woodville, N. Y., Mar. VAN AUKEN. 
SMALL 


APIARIES FOR EXTRACTED 


HONEY. 


OR COMB 


Would it pay to buy an extractor where one 
has only 8 or 10 hives of bees ? and which stands 
pay most, those run for comb honey or for ex- 
tracted? What proportion would you advise to 
run for comb honey, and what for extracted’? 

Weldon, Ark., Mar. 3. E. W. JOHNSON. 


{If you have only a few colonies you had bet- 
terrun them all for comb honey. | 


ALFALFA, AND WHEN CUT FOR HAY. 


On page 115 of GLEANINGS we read that alfal- 
fa cut for hay is cut before it blooms sufficiently 
to produce honey. I would not give much for 
that hay. In this country it produces honey for 
a While before it is cut, but not as long, of 
course, when cut -~ hay as — for seed. 

Last, Cal.. Mar. W. A. H. GILsTrRap. 


A CHEAP PACKAGE FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Candy-pails for honey I find are the best and 
cheapest thing for extracted honey. When the 
honey granulates they can be ~~ japan every - 
where. My bees are w _ ing wel 


Cokato, Minn.. Mar. FAYETTE LEE. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








When a railroad goes over the mountains it 
almost invariably runs up a canyon, and, as a 
matter of saving expense, the builders take ad- 

vantage of every depression; therefore when 
you go over or through mountains on the ears 
you can not get a view of the world below at all. 
for you simply see out of the car-window the 
sides of the canyon: and when you reach the 
summit and go through a pass, this also is a de- 
pression, and seldom gives any view whatever 
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Now, please have faith in your old friend when 
he tells you how to have enthusiasm. Ask God 
to give it you. Ask him to give you love for 
and enthusiasm in your daily tasks. Keep 
praying; and before you know it your prayer 
= be answered. One element of enthusiasm 
a clear conscience — a conscience void of of- 
ane toward God or man. I do not see how 
one can make any real prayer without this. So 
if you undertake to pray. your inconsistency 
will rise up before you — that is, if there be any 
inconsistency. Now, don’t keep it back if it 
wants tocome. Let the still small voice speak; 
and when it tells you when you have wronged 
a neighbor, stop praying right square off. Go 
and make it right 














with him: return 
that borrowed tool, 
or pay him for the 
damage you have 
done it; then, and 
not before, tinish 
your prayer. Is not 
this almost exactly 
what the Savior 
said? See: 


‘Therefore if thou 
bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there re- 
memberest that thy 
brother hath aught 
against thee, leave 
there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy 
way; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, 
and then come and 
offer thy gift. 

Marr. 5: : 2B, 24. 


Then wie you 
have enthusiasm; 
and with the en- 
thusiasm shall 
come a love for 
wholesome exer- 
cise; and with ex- 
ercise and a clear 
conscience shall 
come health. 

have before 
mentioned the pic- 
nie dinner we had 
at the foot of Mt. 
Wilson, after our 
trip down. You 
know I mentioned 
also how I envied 
people who could 
drink all the pure 
water they want- 
ed, at any time and 
on any occasion. 
Now. the water 
that supplies the 








FUNNELING FOR WATER AT EATON CANYON, AT 


of the valiey below. There are some partial ex- 
ceptions to this rule when the road goes up the 
side of the mountain (like the trail on Wilson’s 
Peak), but not many; and it seems to me, too, 
that one must go at least part of the way on 
foot to enjoy thoroughly the mountain scenery. 
To get health and enjoyment there must be a 
certain amount of enthusiasm. How shall we 
get it? I have been thinking a good deal of 
this lately while writing these papers. Some 
may say they have not naturally the imagina- 
tive disposition that furnishes these “ flights.” 

In fact. Mrs. Root has said the same thing a 
good many times: but she has enjoyed the 
mountain scenery almost as much as I have. 


beautiful city of 
Pasadena comes 
from a mountain 
stream that tumbles down this same Eaton 
Canyon; and as the waterworks is somewhat 
extensive and complicated. an old gentleman 
remains there constantly as superintendent of 
the works. He seemed glad to see company. 
and pointed out to us the best drinking-water 

I drank considerable—I do not remember just 
how much; and as it did not produce any dis- 
agreeable effect at all. at dinnertime I drank 
a tremendous quantity of lemonade. Friend 
Stevenson and Miss McClurkin assured us the 
lemonade was first class, because they picked 
the lemons from a tree that grew in their own 
dooryard. The boys that were along declare 
that I drank twelve glasses; but I think they 


THE FOOT OF MT. WILSON. 
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must have been ina hurry to get a dozen; be- 
sides, the glass was not a very large one, and 
probably it “ slopped over” a little in filling it 
- No matter; I did drink just all I wanted 
of lemonade and spring water all that after- 
noon, and rejoiced to feel that I was a well 
man, especially in this one respect. The en- 
thusiasm and almost constant perspiration 
yrobably had much todo withit. You know I 
1ave had much to say about doctoring without 
medicine. Well. here is another weakening 
and distressing malady cured without any med- 
icine at all, unless we call God’s pure air, sun- 
shine, spring water, and mountain scenery 
* medicines.” 

I was quite curious about the irrigating ma- 
chinery, and the old engineer seemed quite glad 
and willing to tell us all aboutit. A great iron 
pipe, I should think six inches in diameter, for 
it looked like a small stovepipe, ran along the 
sides of the canyon and up the mountain until 
it reached the spring, 160 feet higher up. This 

ave an immense pressure, you will notice. 
Now, this great pressure was utilized in work- 
ing a sort of injector, using water under pres- 
sure instead of steam, of course. Well, this 
force was made to raise water from another 

spring or springs lower down in the canyon; 

that is, this force raised water without any 
pressure. so as to deliver it into the irrigating 
canal that supplies the city. The engineer 
receives a certain salary to remain at his post 
and look after the waterworks. If I understand 
it, he was to work at something else or not, just 
as he chooses. Well, he isa man after my own 
heart. in that he does not like to be idle; so, 
just for the fun of it he made a tunnel into the 
side of the mountain, working at it during his 
leisure hours. The cut on p. 291 shows some of 
his work. There was originally a crack or fis- 
sure in the rock. With a pick and shovel he 
made the opening larger, so that one could go 
in and out without trouble, standing up. 
snapped the Kodak on it, and friend Stevenson 
stood by the side of the opening so as to give 
one an idea of the size of things. Thereisa 


little stream of water that comes out under the 
plank thatrunsin at the entrance. After our 
friend got a little way into the rock he found 


itso much softer that he could dig it with com- 
yarative ease, and with a narrow wheelbarrow 
1e ran out the debris and made a very pretty 
walk along by the side of the stream of water. 
He had run his cave in about 100 feet. and he 
Was quite anxious that the whole party should 


goin to see his work. We were already warm 
and perspiring from our exercise in climbing: 


and when we found that this cave grew warm- 
er and warmer, until at the extreme end it was 
almost like an oven, the party began to protest 

especially the women-folks, and we hustled 
back for the open air faster than we went in. 
The tin cup at the entrance looked so inviting 
that we passed it eagerly from one to the other 
to get a drink of these wonderful waters. Of 
course, a “tenderfoot ” would expect to get cool 
water as it issued trom the rocky mountain-side; 
but the water from this particular tunnel was 
of about the temperature of common dish- 
water. Of course, no one said any thing, but 
passed the cup along for each one to drink. 
Springs of water are like mines of gold, in Cali- 
fornia; and our old friend was quite enthusiastic 
in telling us how to locate springs. He says if 
you ean find a fissure in the rock, or if it is only 
a crack or crevice. if you follow the fissure into 
the mountain or hill until you strike the bottom 
of it you will surely find a stream of water. He 
says he never knew it to fail. 

There is one thing about our trip up Eaton 
Canyon I thought | wouldn't tell of: but as 
there is a moral to it. 


perhaps I had better, 
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after all. Up the rough and stony mountain 
stream, over perhaps a mile of hard climbing. 
there is a beautiful fall. After we got there the 
boys spent quite a little time in fixing the stones 
so that they could stand near the fall while I 
took a Kodak view. When all was ready I 
snapped the machine. telling them that I had 
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got a nice view, and then we trudged back 
again. When almost back to the carriage | 


discovered «that I had Omitted to remove the 
plug that covers the lens of the Kodak. Ina 
letter just received from friend Steyveuson, he 
adds the following in regard to it: 
Friend Root:—Don't forget to give in GLEANINGS 
the picture you took of the falls in Eaton Canyon, 
Pasadena, Cal., March 26. W. STEVENSON. 


Not only are the streets and buildings of Los 
Angeles superior, but the parks that grace 
many parts of the city, and the beautiful door- 
yards and gardens, present a spectacle with 
their semi-tropic vegetation that is almost over- 
powering to one unused to such ascene. Our 
first morning in the city was after what might 
be called a summer shower; and Mrs. Root’s en- 
thusiasm at the sight of what constantly met 
our view in some portions of the city was almost 
too great for words. Adjoining this we give 
you one sketch as an illustration. The palms 
and palmettos will be recognized by all of our 
readers, from having seen them in greenhouses 
and atexpositions. The tall treelike object in 
the center of the picture is the dried blossom- 
stem of the century- “ea These run up twenty 
or thirty feet in only a few weeks’ time. . The 
great quantity of canetallo matter accumulated 
in + ty aren during years of growth seems to 
expend itself suddenly in the one last effort to 
produce blossoms and seeds. The plant itself 
seems to be something on the plan of the modern 
storage battery, only that it accumulates for 
years just for the one grand finale of a few weeks. 
I was told several times that the century-plant 
bears considerable quantities of honey; but I 
don’t think it will be worth while just yet to 
advertise the seeds for sale as one of our honey- 
plants. The plant dies after this wonderful 
effort to blossom and make the seed. 

Jan. 23d we bade adieu to the beautiful city 
of Los Angeles. It certainly is at the present 
time the cleanest and prettiest city I have ever 
set foot in. The streets are broad and regular. 
and the buildings are fine. Every night, after 
traftic has ceased, a number of great carpet- 
sweepers (“ carpet-sweepers ” drawn by horses) 
go over the whole of the paved streets and 
sweep them almost as clean as the floor of a 
room. Then immense sprinklers lay the dust, 
what there is left,so you can cross anywhere 
without soiling the most delicate shoe. The 
various shopkeepers. as a rule, sweep the walks 


in front of their stores so as to have them in 
keeping ; and, altogether, one is tempted to 
think it some fairy land where “shines un- 


dimmed one blissful day.” The people are also 
nice and accommodating, and there is also a 
very strong Christian element pervading all 
classes. Some of you may think I am hum- 
bugged by glitter and outside show. I am well 
aware: but. dear friends, I know there is at 
least much that is genuine. I presume likely I 
am of late leaning a good deal toward that lit- 
tle virtue that “ thinketh no evil: but I believe 
itis through the influence of the Holy Spirit 1 
have been praying for that helps me to see 
and to find goodness and purity everywhere. 
After reading the above to Mrs. Root she 
says it is all right except the great amount of 
tobacco-juice spattered on those beautiful clean 
pavements in Los Angeles very soon after they 
are so nicely swept. 1] hope her suggestion may 
be copied in some of the Los Angeles papers. and 
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that the gentle reproof may suggest the idea of 
dropping this offensive liquid over the curb- 
stone into the gutter, instead of on the beauti- 
ful clean walk. 

The city of San Diego is, in many respects, 
like Los Angeles. but is not building up at the 
present time. During the three years since I 
visited it before, it has suffered pretty severely 
in consequence of being * boomed ™ to an extent 
it would not bear. Houses in the suburbs are 
deserted and empty, and many fine blocks in the 
heart of the city are unoccupied. A storeroom 
that used to rent for $150 per year now brings 
only $30. With its beautiful climate and mag- 
nificent harbor I can not quite understand why 
this is so; but I presume it is because so few are 
really engaged in farming, manufacturing. ete. 
The Christian element seems active; and when 
the people get over waiting for a chance for 
speculation, or for some opportunity of getting 
money from a fresh * tenderfoot,” I predict great 
things for San Diego. 





OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 











If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God.— 
JAMES 1:5. 

I have been familiar with the above text for 
many years: but it is not till within a few 
weeks that I really*understood it; or. perhaps I 
should say, within a few weeks past a new ap- 
plication of it has come to me; and it has help- 
ed me so muchil/want to tell you about it. For 
many years I have been in the habit of praying 
for wisdom in a general way. I have admired 
that little prayer of Solomon's. wherein he ask- 
ed for wisdom rather than riches, long life. and 
victory over his enemies. I have prayed in that 
way for wisdom. But some way the subject 
has seemed too wide for me. and too general. 
Now for the new application. It is this: 
When we come toa point where we are unde- 
cided what is best to do, especially at times 
when we feel that we are just a little out of the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, then is the time to 
make a practical use of the text. Stop right 
where you are: and. if it be practicable, get 
away by yourself alone in your closet. and on 
bended knee ask God for wisdom to decide in 
regard to this special matter that is before you. 
It may be well enough to pray for wisdom in a 
general way in your morning devotions, for 
this. of course. is all right and proper; but the 
new point is to me. to ask God for just what 
you want in the line of wisdom at the very time 
you feel the lack. exactly as you would go for a 
crowbar to move a weight that you could not 
move by unaided human strength. And I have 
often felt that prayer should be one of the tools 
that a Christian workman uses to get along 
nicely with his work. Perhaps the first essen- 
tial to use this prayer in the way I have indi- 
cated is to feel your own weakness. <A couple 
of lines in a familiar hymn read: 

Tam weak but thou art mighty; 
Hold me with thy powerful hand. 

And that is what we need to feel, and we 
need to feel it oftener. Especially do those who 
are in authority need this little prayer in the 
way [ have mentioned —a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools. a publie ofticer, a ticket agent (oh 
how I do wish we had more ticket agents and 
conductors who are Christians!), one who has 
charge of men.a minister of the gospel—yes. 
most emphatically do ministers of the gospel 
need to pray for wisdom, not only every hour, 
but sometimes almost every minute. We pray 
for the influences of the Holy Spirit in a gener- 
al way: vet how frequently, when an issue lies 
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right before us, and we are compelled to decide 
one way or another, we find to our consterna- 
tion that the Holy Spirit seems to have desert- 
ed us. Then Satan whispers. * Circumstances 
alter cases,” or something of that sort. and we 
deeide hastily, and then suffer the pangs of re- 
morse of conscience afterward. In the line of 
our text, ifa matter is to be decided, and it is 
something involving the comfort and happiness 
of individuals, by far the better way is to ask a 
little time to think the matter over. If you are 
talking with a professing Christian, you need 
not hesitate tosay.“* Dear brother, before I decide 
in regard to this matter I should like to havea 
little time to consider it, and to pray over it: 
and I wish you too would think of it and pray 
over it. If we both do this, the Master whom 
we both love and try to serve will surely lead 
us to decisions which shall not be very widely 
different.” Oh whata world this would be if 
even professing Christians through all their in- 
tercourse would do this! I know that some of 
you will say that many professing Christians 
would pray over it and decide in a selfish vey 
just asif they hadn’t prayed overitatall. Well, 
now, let us not be too hard on our neighbors, 
but let us come back to ourhomes and ourselves. 
Who has not tried to pray over some quarrel or 
disagreement, but even while praying has felt 
that self was crowding sohard to be uppermost. 
it was almost impossible to give an unbiased 
opinion? I have myself prayed as I thought 
quite earnestly. to let the Holy Spirit rule and 
ecide: but as my mind went back to the mat- 
ter in question. self and selfish interests pushed 
and crowded so strongly that there was not 
very much Holy Spirit about it. In fact. when 
I undertook to write on this text I felt sucha 
sense of my own unworthiness that it seemed 
almost a shame for one who “™ practices” so 
poorly what he “preaches,” to undertake to 
teach atall. Nevertheless, I have been helped 
a great deal in just the way I have tried to tell. 

In the first place. we want to recognize that 
human wisdom is so insignificant compared 
with God’s wisdom that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering. “As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Now, the great point is to realize this: That 
human wisdom unaided is exceedingly faulty. 
We are biased and prejudiced, even the best of 
us, by so many circumstances and conditions, 
that. without this cleansing power of the Holy 
Spirit, we are totally unfit to decide any thing 
for the public good. Let us once feel that, and 
feel the necessity of wisdom from on high, and 
we are making great progress. Now, this may 
sound like riddles or enigmas to some of you. 
Does God really speak now as he did in olden 
time. and tell us what to do or what to say ’ 
Yes, my friends. in one sense he does: but now 
please don’t think that lam going into some- 
thing visionary or untangible. The religion of 
the present day is a matter of plain, simple 
common sense, and nothing more; and herein 
comes in another thing that it took me a great 
while to learn: How does any one know wheth- 
er God is speaking, or whether it is an impulse 
from the evil one himself? Why, by applying 
a simple rule of common sense and nothing 
more. The whole wide world recognizes a 
Christian spirit: and small boys on the streets 
will tell you pretty clearly what is Christianity 
and what is not. When the report has gone 
around that a man has “got religion.” even 
these same small boys on the street have a 
pretty clear and distinct idea of how the man 
should act after he has got religion. Perhaps 
some of you remember a story that I have told 
before. After a revival meeting in our town it 
was talked on the streets that Mr. —— got re- 
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ligion the night before. One of the small boys 
declared very vehemently thatit was notso; and 
when questioned as to why he did not believe 


that Mr. had got religion he said, * Be- 
cause | saw him go down street a few minutes 
ago, and he had a cigar in his mouth.” A 


crowd of other small boys—street Arabs they 
might be called—stood by: and when they 
heard his statement, not one of them disputed 
it. Without discussing the tobacco question 
here, every small boy seemed to have a clearly 
defined conviction in his mind that the man 
who got religion the night before would not go 
down street smoking a cigar the next morning. 
Well, now, the same kind of logic or reasoning 
will tell what the influences of the Holy Spirit 
would be, or, if you choose, what kind of fruit 
such influences should bear. One of the tirst 
requisites in letting God speak through us, and 
in letting the Holy Spirit decide matters, is 
that we avoid haste and precipitation. When 
you are getting intoa bad frame of mind, or 
when you feel that Satan’s promptings are 
coming pretty thick and fast, you must stop 
and tell your companion something like this: 
‘IT hope you will excuse me, neighbor Jones, 
but I think we had both better stop right here 
and take this matter up some other time.” If 
you have the strength of character to do this, 
you area pretty safe man. You know what 
my favorite text says, for I have repeated it 
often enough: “He that overcometh, and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to him will 1 
give power over the nations.” 

Sometimes after waiting an hour you will 
feel so differently about the matter under dis- 
cussion that it will astonish you. If, however, 
you are greatly stirred up by something that 
has been on your mind a long while, it may 
take several days to put self down out of the 
way so that the Holy Spirit can speak to you 
clearly, telling you what a Christian ought todo. 
Now look out fora stubborn spirit that is very 
likely tocomein. This stubborn spirit will say 
something like this: “Can't help it; Christian- 
ity or no Christianity, | am not going to be run 
over in that sort of way by anybody.” Look 
out forall such promptings and counsel as this. 
It comes from the evil one. I do not mean, 
mind you. that you are always to submit to be 
run over; for my experience is, that a consistent 
Christian is less like ‘ly to be run over than al- 
most anybody else. ‘The man who is quiet and 
cool. and never raises his voice above its ordi- 
nary tenor, is the one whom people respect. 
It is the man who gets to talking loud. and 
attracting the attention of the passersby with 
his quarrels and jangles who is most sure to be 
run over at every turn, 

In olden time the prophets prefaced their ut- 
terances with a “thus saith the Lord.” Ido 
not suppose that the Holy Spirit speaks to us 
now in just the same way that it did then; but 
if we think coolly and calmly, with no selfish 
schemes or feelings in our hearts, but, rather, a 
feeling of peace and good will toward all man- 
kind, we can be pretty sure to know just what 
the Holy Spirit would say on almost every 
occasion. It does not take more than a quarter 
of a minute to decide what you would like to 
do under the circumstances; but it may take us 
several hours to fight down selfish impulses so 
that we can hear clearly and plainly a ‘thus 
saith the Lord” in regard to difficult and trou- 
blesome matters. Perhaps the greatest obstacle 
in the way of receiving and acting upon this 
wisdom that comes from the Holy Spirit is self- 
ishness and self-interest. I have read of some 
great man who had such a high temper that 
sometimes he would go off by himself and wres- 
tle with it as he would wrestle with some wild 
animal. Some of you may smile at such an 
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illustration; but the very man who thinks there 
is no wild animal inside of him to be whipped 
and put down is the very man whois dangerous. 

Now in conclusion let me urge the importance 
of my exhortation to-day in a financial point 
of view. ‘The whole wide world is hunting and 
clamoring for trusty men—not only men who 
are honest in dollars and cents, but men who 
can be relied upon to be cool and steady—always 
alike—men who will not kick over their whole 
former record by a bit of foolishness now and 
then: men who have wisdom to look ahead and 
see what is coming, and be ready for it. In 
short, the world wants men of wisdom, and it is 
ready to pay big prices for them when they are 
found. <A collegiate course of study usually 
gives this sort of wisdom; and men spend long 
years in the springtime of life that they may 
acquire this mental drill. And sometimes even 
then they forget the great promise in our little 
text—"‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given him.” 

Let me now repeat once more the principal 
points of this talk: Ask God for wisdom, just 
exactly as you would go fora bucket of water 
to put outa fire. You can not carry a bucket 
of water with you all the while, neither can you 
very well provide each morning the water that 
may be needed during the day. May be you 
will not need any water at all; perhaps you will 
need something else; but when you see that 
water is needed, go at once for water. When 
you see that a particular kind of wisdom is 
needed, go for that wisdom, and go straight to 
the great Father above who gave us the promise. 
Of course, there are emergencies where one can 
not go off alone. For instance. a neighbor is 
Whipping a horse unmerecifully. Unaided hu- 
man Wisdom would be quite likely to say," Mr. 
Brown, if you strike that horse another blow I 
will have you prosecuted.” May be you have 
tried that way of doing. If you have, perhaps 
you have seen a quarrel between two neighbors, 
instead of a quarrel between a man and a horse; 
and I think we should always remember that a 
man is of many times more value than a horse 

not that I mean to excuse cruelty to animals, 
by any means. In such an emergeney as the 
above, if there is not any time to do any thing 
more I would breathe the little prayer that I 
have so often mentioned—* Lord, help.” Then 
I would, if possible, get up near the neighbor 
who is whipping the horse. There is great gain 
in coming close toa man. It is like pulling a 
heavy Joad. If you want a team to move it, 
you must have it close up. The very fact of 
your coming up to him at such a time will usn- 
ally induce him to slack upa little and think. 
Besides. by the time you get there you can have 
time to listen for words of wisdom from on high: 
and .the promptings of the Holy Spirit, or this 
divine wisdom. will probably be something like 
this: * Neighbor Brown, I fear you are whip- 
ying that horse a little harder than you know. 

ladn’t you better wait a little until you and he 
both get a little cooled off?” By the time you 
have got thus far the prayer you have breathed 
will have enabled you to have a pleasant, good - 
natured look on your face, and may be asmile 


as your neighbor looks at you to see whether 


you are mad and excited too. A little practice 
in this kind of work helps one wonderfully. 
And then comes victory. “ He that ruleth his 
own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. 

Now, then, dear brother, the next time you feel 
like saying to yourself, * Oh I wish I knew just 
what to do in this matter!” 
what your old friend has said. If it is a matter 
that has been on your mind several days, I 
would advise you to get up in the morning 
before anybody else is stirring. Then go off by 


please remember 
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yourself and pray for wisdom. It need not bea 
ong prayer unless you feel that there are a 
good many things you wish to tell the dear 
Savior about it. Don't forget, I beg of you, to 
pray for all parties that take any part in the 
matter that troubles you. If there is anybody 
in the question whom you do not feel like pray - 
ing for, this is the first thing to be got out of the 
way. “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me.” And, again, the Sav- 
ior says, * Love your enemies: do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you.” So the tirst part of your prayer 
will probably be to get self down and out 
of the way. You want first to learn to love 
your enemies, and to pray for them and resolve 
to do them good. This word “ good ” used in 
this sense is to be interpreted by this same Holy 
Spirit. Instead of getting revenge on an oppo- 
nent the thought must constantly be before you 
that you are trying to make him better. aud, 
above all things. to lead him to Christ Jesus. 
Unless you can do this you need not go any 
further with your praying. No wisdom will be 
given you, and no victory will come, until you 
have mastered selfish feelings as I have men- 
tioned; but after having done this. oh whata 
broad grand universe opens before you! It is 
exactly like climbing the mountains—you have 
got above earthly storms and passions, and are 
looking abroad through a heavenly region. 
Now, remember the promise—* If any man lack 
wisdom. let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally. and upbraideth not: and it shall 
be given him.” 





HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 





THE PRIZETAKER AND SPANISH KING ONIONS. 

Friend Root:—In our test of 1890 we had the 
Spanish King from Henderson and the Prize- 
taker from Maule. These two onions were so 
near alike that no one could see any difference, 
so we pronounced them the same; but in the 
test of 1891 we had the Spanish King from 
Johnson & Stokes, Currie Bros., and Leonard, 
and the Prizetaker from Maule. The Spanish 
King from Johnson & Stokes and Currie Bros. 
were nearly alike. but were uneven, and mixed 
with red onions. TheSpanish King from Leon- 
ard was a long. pointed onion, and rotted badly 
before it was pulled, and was not much good. 
The Prizetaker resembled the first two, but was 
much larger and more even, with scarcely any 
mixture of any other onions. But the most no- 
ticealve difference was in the tops, the Prize- 
taker having a different shade of green from 
anv other onion that we had. Now, to answer 
the question directly." Are the Prizetaker and 
Spanish King the same?” 1 will say that I 
think they should be, but what they are de- 
pends on circumstances. 

I know of no kind of vegetable seed that vary 
so greatly from vear to vear, and from different 
seedsmen, as do the foreign varieties of onion. 
Each year sees some new names added, an old 
one taken off, while the mixture of English and 
Italian and other foreign names makes the 
thing confusing. This. I think, is due to the 
fact that the seed is all (or nearly all) import- 
ed, and the seedsman is only a customer, and is 
not sure What the seed is until he sees it grow- 
ing, and he has to depend on the reliability of 
the grower for good stock. I think that. when 
there gets to be a larger demand for these vari- 
eties of onions. the seedsman will have the seed 
grown under his own supervision, and then it 
will be more uniform. We also received an 
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onion under the name of Yellow Globe Spanish 
that was nearly equal to the Prizetaker. The 
Yellow Rocca also resembled it very much.™ | 
think that, in the onions I have mentioned, 
there is not much more variation, with the one 
exception. than there is found in the Yellow 
Danvers from different seedsmen, but perhaps 
this may be putting it pretty strong; but there 
isa great deal of difference in the Yellow Dan- 
vers when received from different sources. 
E. C. GREEN. 
Agricultural Experiment Sta., Columbus. 


{Thank you, friend G. It turns out just 
about as I had expected; and why in the world 
we shouldn't grow seed here as well as they do 
in foreign countries, is strange tome. By the 
way. I have just picked out a lot of Spanish 
onions from the Cleveland market—great big 
handsome bulbs. with very small, insignificant 
necks. These are hard, firm onions. now in the 
middle of April, and we have planted them out 
in order that we may raise some seed ourselves. 
In regard to this matter of seed, you know there 
has been quite a little complaint lately of celery 
that would send up seed-stalks instead of mak- 
ing celery. We have recently had the same 
complaint with carrots. A great many would 
send up a seed-stalk without making a root of 
any account. Can the matter be remedied? I 
will give you just one thing that I know about 
it. H. A. March had this same trouble; and to 
see what he could do he wintered over some 
nice large stalks of celery. and raised seed from 
them. The result was, that not a stalk ran up 
to seed in a whole acre. I saw the celery my- 
self. And this is what he did after just once 
trying. Suppose he had saved the seed from 
one of these celery plants that sends up a seed- 
stalk the very first thing—what would the re- 
sult have been? A great many of our Spanish 
King onions had great big necks and compara- 
tively small bulbs. As we had no particular 
use for these we left them in the ground and 
they all wintered over nicely, and are now com- 
mencing to grow. We propose to bunch them 
up and sel] them for green onions just before 
they start to go to seed. If they should. how- 
ever, repent of their “evil ways,” and start in 
this year to make a large onion, why, of course 
we will let them do so.] 


THE AMERICAN PEARL ONION. 

Although we have had a winter of unusual 
severity. the American Pearl has onee more 
wintered nicely—that is, sets that were put out 
in September so as to make a good growth be- 
fore winter, all came through. Where they 
were not planted out till October or later, many 
of them were thrown out of the ground. As an 
experiment we sowed some seed of the Ameri- 
can Pear] some time in July. When we put out 
the sets as mentioned above, we also put out 
onion-plants from these seeds. The plants 
were, perhaps, as large as a leadpencil. with a 
bulb on the bottom about the size of ordinary 
sets. These, too, have wintered perfectly: 
henee I conclude that the American Pearl, 
either from seed sown in July or from = sets 
planted in September. if they make a growth 
so as to get well rooted, they will winter over 
safely in ordinary winters. We tested quite a 
number of other onion-sets in the same way. 
Some of them wintered partly—others almost 
not at all. The Spanish King came out very 
well. By the way. we have also wintered over 
cold-frame onion-plants about the size to be 
planted out. These had no covering except a 
little straw. Most of them are all right. By 
the aid of sash they could, without question, be 
wintered as we winter cold-frame ecabbage- 
plants. 
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EGYPTIAN, OR WINTER ONION, 

You may remember that I mentioned last 
season that some of our Egyptian sets on our 
very rich market-garden ground grew to be 
almost the size of hens’ eggs. Of course, we 
could hot sell such sets: and as I didn’t know 
what else to do with them, we planted them in 
a row about six inches apart. What do you 
think they did? Why, they straightway split 
themselves up into litthe bulbs like potato 
onions; and now we have a wonderful growth 
of large green tops and beautiful bunch onions 
from six to twelve in a bunch. One of these 
large sets produced 14 fair-sized onions. This 
Egyptian onion is perhaps the hardiest vege- 
table we have any thing to do with. It will 
grow, and look green and bright, at a tempera- 
ture between 40 and 450. In fact, they have 
already made a wonderful growth this spring 
while scarcely any thing else has made a start. 
The demand for sets has been beyond the sup- 
ply again; and, by the way. this onion may be 
divided and planted at any time of the year 
when the ground is not frozen. In faet, you 
can pull sets from the tops of the onions at 
almost any stage of growth, and put them in 
the ground and they will send out roots. and 
grow. There is something wonderful about 
this onion-plant and its many divisions and 
subdivisions. You know I have been talking 
about writing an onion-book. Well, what | 
have learned about onions already would make 
a very fair-sized book; but the more I study it. 
the more I begin to think that what I don’t 
know about onions would make a still bigger 
book. To one who loves to study God through 
his works, this subject of getting thoroughly 
acquainted with and following out the peculiar- 
ities and possibilities of even a single garden 
vegetable is, at least to me, exceedingly fasci- 
nating. More than that, a rich reward in dol- 
lars and cents is pretty sure to pay the one who 
gets thoroughly acquainted with any line of 
plants so as to understand what they may be 
made to do. 

PLANT-BEDS WITH SASH. SHUTTERS, AND COT- 
TON CLOTH, 

On page 784 Oet. 1, 1891, 1 described an ar- 
rangement ofa series of hot-beds with places 
to put the sash at either end. I want to say 
that we find itin our work now a perfect sue- 
cess. We have just had quite a little freeze. 
and every thing in the way of sash was scraped 
up to cover the plants. After the sash was 
exhausted we used all the wooden shutters, 
even dilapidated and broken ones. Then we 
took cotton cloth for the hardier plants in place 
of either sash or shutters. The cloth was held 
fast at the upper or northern side by a pole. 
and then another pole was put on the south or 
lower edge to roll it up on, exactly as friend 
Day does it with his -tomato - beds. It has 
answered nicely; and although we have had 
some tremendous winds, a heavy rain, and an 
inch or two of snow, the cloth has answered 
the purpose perfectly. My opinion is now, that 

‘high-pressure gé urdening ” is to be done large- 
ly in these beds. Not only can vegetable- 
plants be raised ata profit. but last season we 
raised extra early corn, early potatoes, snap 
beans, cabbages, and a great variety of other 
crops not usually put in cold-frames, and we 
got prices that paid expenses too. Some of you 
may be inclined to laugh about growing corn 
in a hot-bed or cold - frame. The corn was 
planted the last of February, the kernels being 
putin just ten inches apart. Glass was used 
over them at first; but when the stalks got so 
they crowded against the glass they were pro- 
tected by shutters or cloth. Every stalk gave 
an ear—sometimes two—even though planted 
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so close, for the ground was very rich, mind 
you. Westarted it at 25 cents per dozen ears, 
thinking that was all our people would pay, but 
corn grownin the open aira few weeks after 
that also brought 25 cents, because the people 
had gota little educated to paying that price. 
Now, I am not sure but they would have given 
50 cents a dozen for at least quite a little of it, 
because it was quite a novelty from the fact 
that it was started under glass. There is a big 
field for work here, friends, if you really love 
the business and enjoy fighting the frost, ice, 
and piereing winds. The fighting is to be done 
by these same plant-beds, with glass, shutters, 
and cloth. 

















Phe testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple 
PSALM 19 





SINCE we have had so many testimonies in 
favor of sealed covers we have had quite a 
number of letters for upward ventilation and 
absorbing cushions. In our next issue we will 
publish a few of them. We hope that none of 
our friends will imagine that a sealed-cover is 
so near and dear to our heart that we can not 
listen to arguments against it. 


Wer have long needed a United States law for 
the suppression of adulteration of foods. There 
is now a pure-food bill before Congress, with a 
probability of its passing. We understand it 
has already passed the Senate. and we hope its 
friends, including Mr. Paddock who introduced 


- it. will be successful in having it become a law. 


The main feature of the bill is to prevent the 
sale of adulterated foods in other States than 
those in which they are mixed. This, we think, 
will be quite a check upon the nefarious busi- 
ness. and we hope every subscriber will write to 
his representative. urging the importance of the 
passage of this good law. Just at this time 
bee- keepers need it. 


Dr. MILLER asks. in Stray Straws, how we 
succeeded in imbedding the wires in founda- 
tion by means of electricity, the electricity 
heating the wire from end to end, so that it will 
melt into the wax. We were not quite ready 
vet to report, but perhaps we might say this: 
We succeeded partially, and are certain that, 
with the proper battery power, we could imbed 
and make a nice job. We do not feel so positive. 
however, that it will pav. Batteries—at least 
the direet-current or primary type—are expen- 
sive. and require to be renewed often. Storage 
(or secondary) batteries will answer nicely, but 
they are still more expensive, and require to be 
stored up with the invisible fluid from some 
electric-power station. For the average bee- 
keeper these are not available. It remains for 
us now to prove whether it can be done: and if 
so. Whether it can be done profitably. 


IN response to our call for reports as to how 
bees are wintering throughout the country. 
about 200 bee-keepers have, up to date, Apr. 12, 
responded. The reports show that bees, with 
very few exceptions. have wintered exception- 
ally well. About a third of the number report 
no loss, and the remaining two-thirds show 
from 95 to 98 per cent as the number that have 
wintered. There are only three or four who 
report below 60 per cent. The losses, where 
they have oceurred. have been principally in 
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Iowa, Western Illinois, and Northern Michigan. 
In answer to the second question, ** How does 
their condition compare with former years?” 
most of them report “ much better.” 


At Medina, out of a total of 200 wintered 
outdoors we have lost only 3, making our per 
cent stand 98's. One was in a winter case, 
another in a chaff hive. and another in the 
house apiary. By the way. the few colonies in 
the house apiary fared very much worse than 
those outdoors. During the first week in April 
brood-rearing outdoors seemed to be progress- 
ing finely; but during the last few days a cold 
spell has setin. What effect this will have in 
killing off unsealed larvze we do not know. 

THE phonograph is proving to be a grand 
success in our office. By its aid one typewriter 
operator is enabled to do the work of nearly 
two. In fact, one of our girls now transcribes 
with the talking-machine all the correspon- 
dence of E. R. and J.T. C. On the old steno- 
graphic dictation plan she had all she could do 
to handle Mr. C.’s correspondence alone. We 
suppose the reason why the phonograph is not 
generally used in offices is because business 
men who would use them for dictation are not 
sufticiently expert in handling electrical ma- 
chinery. The phonograph is. in fact, simpler 
than a sewing-machine; but it is so new and so 
different, that. when a thing gets * out of kil- 
ter.” the average business man, instead of try- 
ing to fuss to get it in order, will give it up and 
go back to the old way. The day must surely 
come when the phonograph will be used ex- 
clusively in all offices where large correspon- 
dence is carried on wholly through dictation. 
It should be stated that the phono-graphophone 
has not yet proven to be a suecess: but the 


Edison phonograph has with us—at least so far. | 


A NEW POULTRY-BOOK. 

Ir would seem that the poultry-book business 
is already overdone; but recently there has come 
to our table an excellent book entitled * The 
Chicken Business, and How to Make it Pay ;” 
by H. B. Geer, of Nashville. Tenn., a_well- 
known poultryman, as some of you may know. 
So far as we have been able to examine it, it 
gleams with experience. From the preface we 
quote: “This book is written by a practical 
poultryman for practical people, and with no 
attempt at fine style or language; and such, 
evidently. it is. To give you an idea of the book 
we will give you two or three selections: 

On page 8,in speaking of yards or runs, he 
says: “Tobe asueccessful poultry-keeper it is 
very necessary to keep the fowls on the premises 
divided into small flocks of fifteen or twenty 
to the flock.” In another place he says that 
fifteen or twenty fowls will usually pay better 
than fifty or more together. The reason of this, 
we presume, ison account of disease and many 
other ills to which poultry are subject when in 
larger flocks. Again. he says. in speaking of 
artificial hatchers or brooders, ** We would not 
advise persons of inexperience in poultry culture 
to invest at the outset in an expensive incubator 
with the expectation of making a success of it. 
It is a great deal better and a great deal cheap- 
er to experiment with a 25-cent hen as an inecu- 
bator at first.’ The author does not discourage 
the use of brooders and incubators: but he ad- 
vises every one to be a little careful how he 
invests his money in expensive apparatus at the 
outset. The book is divided into chapters, and 
every thing is made so plain that any bright 
boy or girl could. upon reading the instructions. 
successfully manage poultry, we think. The 
price is 50 cents. Itcan be had of the author, 


or of the publishers, Foster & Webb. Nashville. 
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THAT CANADIAN IMBROGLIO. 

THE unwisdom of incorporating the North 
American, and the subsequent non-aftiliation 
of the Ontario Society, is still harped on at 
length in the Canadian Bee Journal by two of 
its correspondents. If the latter had left out, 
or could leave out, their unchristian and 
unkind thrusts toward ourselves and two or 
three others on this side of the line, we might feel 
disposed to reply in detail. When controversy 
arrives at this stage we would rather drop out 
altogether, even if we are placed in an unpleas- 
ant light by the other side, although we could 
answer every one of the allegations. As we 
said at first, we still insist that ** further discus- 
sion is ill advised and unwise.” especially if it 
must degenerate into aclannish and partisan 
spirit. R. MeKnight’s reply we considered fair 
and courteous, and so, also. do we consider the 
criticisms of S. Corneil with reference to our 

osition regarding the best treatment for foul 
rood. 

With regard to incorporation of the North 
American, if, in view of its unpleasant recep- 
tion on the Canadian side, our American bee- 
keepers would feel disposed to“ throw up the 
sponge *’ we would be in favor of doing so, sole- 
ly on the ground of peace. Perhaps on this 
yoint we may differ with Mr. Clarke. Our re- 
dens with Canadians in general, up till now, 
have been of the pleasantest. and we would 
rather yield a point, or, if you please, * back 
down ”’—yes, lose all the advantages of ineor- 
poration, rather than not enjoy cordial rela- 
tions. 

THE INTERNAL WATER CURE. 

As nothing has been said in regard to this of 
late, perhaps some of the friends would like to 
know how it has turned out after longer ex- 

erience. Well. so far asa forward movement 
in the line of cleanliness that has heretofore 
been neglected is concerned I think it has ae- 
complished a great deal of good; but as to cur- 
ing the great list of diseases that it was claim- 
ed to cure by those who sold the secret for 
several dollars, it is simply a disgrace to those 
who have peddled it and received money for 
the information. Some of you will bristle up 
again. I think quite likely; but, my dear friends. 
during my travels I made it a point to get the 
opinions of some of our best physicians. Not 
only that. I met and talked with many people 
who used it. and a great many who paid money 
for the secret. Like almost every other remedy. 
it is useful in certain cases: but so far as being 
a benetit when used indiscriminately, it is a 
mistake. Your family physician can, as a rule, 
guide you safely in this matter. Several in- 
stances came to my notice where its use did 
harm, without question: and I presume that 
the greater part of those who were so enthusi- 
astic about it a year ago have mostly abandon- 
ed it—that is, for constant use year in and year 
out, as recommended by Wilford Hall and his 
agents. The idea that our family physicians 
are hostile toward it because it cuts off their 
practice is ridiculous: and any well-informed 
man or woman of the present day should be 
ashamed of such talk. It is a disgrace to the 
present state of civilization. Of course, there 
are, here and there, unprincipled physicians: 
but as a class. the medical men of our age are 
among the best informed, and, as a rule, they 
are working hard on this problem that lies be- 
fore us all—whatis the cause of so much human 
suffering. and how shall we lessen it? Now, 
when you are tempted again to say that all 
doctors are rascals, remember it comes next 
door to saying that * all men are liars.” 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity. these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity. i 
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ALLIANCE, GRANGE, LEAGUE 


— and en of other good 

a men and true, patronized us so liberally 

SE M .B we were compelled to buy, build and increase 

our facilitie s until now we ad 

a ve" have one of the LARGEST 

} “ye (> CARRIACE and HARNESS 
OX \ FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 

OY jp ng ey Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 





“A” Grade tn 


Send for our handsome, illus- i ~ES4 
trated Catalogue, showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles ae MV ep 
and Harness, and you will un- Kh) WKK wow. 
derstand why all this phenom- 
enal success and immense busi- 


“e ot) Gr 
ness. We actually give more A ade ~~ 


for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the <\ 
world. All goods hand made and warranted for years. Get 
our prices and compare them with your dealers. 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St., opp. the Court House. “A” Grade $72.50. 


t “la responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 











TELL you what, Jones, Seceien 
' Bros. sell the best goods and at 
i the lowest price of any one I've 
struck yet. The largest and best 


Aas zs ceeded ‘ 
eee Bee - Hive Factory 


inthe West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free Illustrated Price List, and 
save money. Supply Dealers, send 
for their Wholesale List. Address 


LEVERING BROS., 


Wriota, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 


500 Colonies of Bees Devot- 
ed to Queen-Rearing. 
Write for prices on large quantities. 


TWO MILLION SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 





6tfdb 


BEESW = 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


G2"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


MINNESOTA AHLAD, WHY? 


Because in consequence of her pine forests lumber 
ischeap. That’s the reason Erkel sells hives cheaper 
than any one else in Americi. Only think, single- 
story hives from 35c¢c up; two-story hives from 70c 
up. Other supplies cheap. Send for catalogue. 
6tfdb F. Cc. ERKEL, Le Sueur, Minn. 


Please mention this paper. 


BC GC ARC AGC SARC IRC SARC SAC SNR MR JAC Ag 





ar Sean Ne hr A HONEY-EXTRACTOR FREE. 
Write for prices on large quantities, ? Send me your name on a postal card ¢ 
Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed for my new catalogue of Italian queens 
Hives, Smokers, Extractors, Etc. e and all kinds of BEE EEEPERS’ supplies, | 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this paper. 5tfdb 


| am Pushing Ahead! 


And am so far in the lead that | challenge 
any one to show up superior bees to my best 


Five-Banded Golden Italians. 


Large, beautiful, gentle, and good honey 





ERT SEEDLINC — 11569 quarts to the acre 
At the Geneva Experimental! Station, in matted rows. The 
best Shipping and Selling Berries ever produced 

TON —5Stec per dozen; 82.00 per 100 

ERT SEEDLINC —25c per dozen; $1.25 per 100, post 
paid by mail. Also Jessie, Keseuclty and 25 other varie 
ties. Two first are the be ast. Als¢ 

TRUE BELCIAN HARES CHEAP. 


Address - BOOMHOWER, Gallupville. NY 











and I will tell you how to get a NOVICE 
EXTRACTOR free. Address WEAVER, | 


THE BEE MAN, Warrensbug, Mo. 
eee ollie. iliac. linc. lll linc ll 


In responding to.this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


THE DEAD LINE 


N BEE-KEEPING— March and April—is at 
hand. Read 


“THE WINTER PROBLEM,” 


und ae up with the times. Price 50 cts. 
_R — Blairstown, Benton Co., lowa 


, gatherers; the results of 1 years’ careful 

breeding. Try them. Satisfaction guaran- uf : Hienet Weert ian Cob RANINGS 

teed. Queens in May, $1.25 each; 6 for BM. 

After June 1, $l each; 6for %. For full par- 

pe ae oy nth bas a Bes-Keeper’ S = 

CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Md. Ttfdb Hives. Honey-Cases, Sections, and Frames. 

é $27 1h respondings ty Ulis advertisement men: We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 
F| SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 
| STRAWBERRY WONDERS! Agents for the white basswood 1-]b. sections. 
' OYNTON—700 bushels of berries to the acre Send for catalogue and price list. 


6-13db Oceanside Mill Co., Oceanside, Cal. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per Ml. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 








a 
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CONTROL YOUR SWARMS ! 


N D WEST'S SPIRAL W:RE QUEEN - CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. 


N. D. West’s Spiral Wire — pat = 
ogg ae Protectors will O€C-IS.8i. \gee 
do it, and you can RE- = 
QUEEN your apiary during * 
the swarming season. Pro- 
nounced the Best by such 
men as Capt. J. E. HETH- 
ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, 
N.Y.; P. H. ELwoopn, Stark- 
ville, N. Y., and others. 
Cell- Protectors, %3.00 per : 
100, or 12 for 6Jc, by mail. Cages, $5.00 per 100, or 12 
for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular 
e xplaining, 2 25 cts. The cages are used for hate hing 
queens in apy hive, and are the Best Bee Escape in 
use. Address 8-9 10d 

N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mention this paper. 
os. &. 









SAYLES, 
HARTFORD, WIS., 


MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 
Att. SEND YOouR ADDRESS. 

3tfdb Please mention this paper 


Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &c., &c. 
Perfection Cold-Biast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Bees For Sale. 
COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 
at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 
C. C. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia, Tenn. 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 5-10db 














WHY, VES, EVERYBODY KNOWS 
that it pays to purchuse 
their HONEY-COMB FoUN- 
DATION at C. W. PHELPS 
& COS Wholesale and Re- 
tail Foundation Factory. 
They sell heavy for Brood 
45c.; thin forComb Honey. 
hdc. They dealin all kinds 
of Apiarian supplies. Their 
customers are always 
pleased, for their work is 
good and prices reasona 
ble. Send for free sam 

ples Foundation and price-list of Bee supplies 

Address C. W. PHELPS & Co., 74 Pettit street. 

Binghamton, N. Y 
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Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 


| plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
| furnished, and c orrespondence solicited. Our goods 


are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 


| alogue sent free. Reference, First wepees P gant. 


Sterling, Ill. Address -24db 
WM. MceCtNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


in respondiny t ' toeotion GLEANINGS 


OULTRY Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
*alltimes. Finely illustrated cireu- 
lar free. GEER BROS St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 
AVE MONEY.—Serd toJ. P. H. Brown, Augus- 


ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


| The finest honey-gatherers in the land. Tested, 


$1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Untested, $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 
first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 
mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 

4tfdb Ozan, a. 


Point respoudiny by Litke adver lineittenh Wiemtiod Gin 


- Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
it, Thousands in 


_ Porfectand Sel/-Regularing. 
er) Self- Regulating. 
Hatch 


io Guaranteed to hatch a 
of fertile at less cost 
Send 6c. for Illus, GEO. H. STAHL, rove Lil, 


(47 ly responding to this advertisement Mention GLEANTING? 


Bee-Hives Sections 


A specialty. Foundation, ‘Smoke rs, etc., in stock. 
Send: for new list. free. 
4tfdb W.D.SOPER. Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention this paper. 


GOLDEN, UNTESTED QUEENS. $1 00 
EARLY i GENTLE. AND “BRED 


for business. Re: ¥ niet + a 2), Dealers send 
for prices. Fine tested, raised last year, $1.50 to 
$2.00. A few breeders, Italian or Golden, $8 to $5. 


J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


Please mention this paper. 3tfdb 


DR. JU. W. CRENSHAW, 
Versailles, - Kentucky, 


Offers for Sale 











Untested Italian Queens at $1.00 each through May 


and June: after, 7c each. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. ~ ng ns raised only from Imported 
mother. Drones only from selected 
and tested mothers. 
Also CELERY PLANTS from July to September, at 
#2.00 per M. 7-18db 


“Western Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 


Pacts ake ap tetetetpeelictes 8 






2% on tome = 
EGS, Feeders, 
feeds, oe 
italian sample. 
aes 


cnet Sat 


GPE 


t 
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in writing to advertisers please mention this paper 4tfdb 
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If vou want to 


together. 


/ can put together 





bound to please you 


Ask them for it or 
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BEE HIVE *,) 
SECTION PRESS. || 


handle bees easy by ih | 
sitting down to it. here 
fixed and variable distance comb.ned NsiI 
Wrenching or prying or scraping of combs}|| 
Many thousands in use giving 
excelent Satistaction 


Live Agents make Splendid Profits, i \ : 


Large Circular of Hi} |} 
this SECTION PRESS (Pat'd is sold’ | 
ut $2.50 by the leading supply dealers | 
send to me A boy |\! 
800 to 1000) seetions 


“e) an hour and havethem trae. Pend see Ae \ : es 
tion around, put in press give a little push sy a, 3 
—tis done Will last a life-time and is «= = 








is the hive. ft rames}| 





2U Juives free 

















Send for my Circular about Hive, Press Foundation Fastener. Sections, Fonndation. Italian Queens, Extractors, 


Veils, Honey Crates and Cases. &e &e. [t will interest you 


Or send 15 cents tor Practical Book for beginners— 


“ First Principles in Bee Culture.” 1th thousand just issued 


G. K. HUBBARD, 277 Harrison St.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


3-10db Frln eenpatneinet to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





Sections! Yes! Sections! Great Crash in Prices! 


800.000 all ready for shipment in standard sizes, 


planed on both sides. 


Our customers say we manufacture the finest | 


sections made in Canada. 


We are the only manufacturers in Canada of the 


celebrated A. I, Root Dovetailed hive. 


| 40-page catalogue 


Our one-dollar dovetailed hive includes Leach’'s | 


improved comb-honey crate complete. — By using 
the above crate the sections are taken off perfec tly 
clean, need no scraping, and are all ready for mar- 
ket. All our hives are furnished with the improved 


Hoffman frames 


We make aspecialty of manufacturing all kinds 


of bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Our new catalogue for 1892 mailed free on appli- 


Address 
Brs-Hive Surriy & M’r’a Co., 
Tilbury Center, Ont., Can. 


cation. 


Lock Box 114. 
Reference 
Robt. Ed. Smith, 8. A. Leach. 


iin responding to this adverti nent mention GLEANINGS 


OULTRY Called “The Chicken ‘Busi- } 
A P ness, and How to Make it | 
Pay.” Tells all about it. 


a rr 4 
OOK Finely illustrated, practical, and origi- 
B nal. Price 50 cents, postpaid. An il- 


Merchants’ Bank, Tilbury Center, Ont. 


lustrated circular free, giving particu- | 


lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls 
4tfdb 


and eggs for sale by the author. 
H. B. CEER. Nashville. Tenn. 


“tn responding to this advertisement mention (LitaANINGS. 


350 COLONIES OF BEES. 
1,000,000 Sections. HIVES, 
Smokers, QUEENS, etc. Send for 
price list to E. T. FLANAGAN 

Box 783, Belleville, Illinois 


OR SALE.-~The apiary of Solomon Vrooman, 
deceased, consisting of 107 colonies, and all nec- 
apiary of 


essary appliances. For many years the 

John H. Martin, Hartford, Washington Co., N.Y. 
Address F. 8. ELDREDGE, No. Adams, 
No, ll No. Church St. Berkshire Co., Mass 


B AMERICAN 


FE JOURNAL, 


32 pages—$1.00 a year—Sample Free. 
The oldest, largest and cheapest Weekly bee-paper 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





From 10 to 25 % 
discount from 
former prices. My 


for 1892 gives rea- 
sons. I offer a 
new-style chaff 
hive at one-half 
the cost of other 
styles, and just as 
good. This hive 
can be taken apart 
almost instantly, 


e 


and packed up 
in small space. 
It can be used 
on any hive (see 
cut). Don’t fail 

—s to get my 32d 
I mean business, and am bound 








annual price list. 


to sell as good as the best, and at equally low prices. 
. W. CARY, 
COLERAINE, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


Address 
6tfdb 
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ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
PERSONS WANTING 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Would do well to send to W. E, CLARK, Oriskany 
Oneida Co., N.Y. Send for illustrated price 
list. De alers should send for Deal- 

ers’ list for Smokers. 6-12db 
iWin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


FOR SALE For May delivery, Italian and Hy- 
* brid Bees in light shipping-cases, 

SL. frames. Price, for Italians, $4.00; hybrids, $3.00 

each, free on board cars here. T guarantee safe de- 

livery. 4. W. GARDNER, 

5-Sd bb Ceuterville, Wich, 

CP 1ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


TT re) Langstroth Bee-hives, and 
S| PPLI | Ss every thing needed in the 
4 * bee yard; 3depage catalogue 
ee hy BUSY BEES.” : 
book telling how to manage them, 10 cents in 
stamps. WALTER S. POUDER, §-1db 
175 E. Watwnur Sr., INDIANAPOLIS, /ND. 
(Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
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For Sale. CALIFORNIA! For Sale. 


A ranch of 280 acres. Government land adjacent. 
Dwelling, bee-house, honey-house, barn, and all 
needed out-houses. Cattle and horses, with wagons 
and farming implements if desired. A bargain for 
a bee-man who has not used his homestead and pre- 
emption rights. Address Cc. B. 

»-0d Lonoak, Monterey © Dorey | < ‘al. 





Wholesale and Retaal Manufacturer 


and Dealerin BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
Send for catalogue. W.E. SMITH, 
htfdb Successor to Smith & Smith, 
KenTON, Haroin Co., On10. 
In writing advertisers please mention thix paper 


My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I 
PRODUCE COMB HONEY,” by Mail, 5 cts. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention GLEANINGS. 2-13db 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, #1; 6 for #5. Tested, $1.53; 6 for 7. 
Special terms for large orders. 
H. FITZ HART. 
éifdb Avery, Iberia Parish, La. 
wr le ase mention Gu KANINGS. 


BEES BY THE POUND, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. ALSO A SELECT LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Send for price List to 
Ourver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


6tfdb Me ase mention this paper 


DOVETAILED HIVES, 
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<2Eer ON HARTH+* 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 
PARALLEL, AND 
THE STAND 
ARD IN EVERY 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 





Doctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid ... $2.00 
Couqueror “ en a . LH 
Large i 2% °° - (os 
Extra (wide shield) 2 = én 16s oe 
Plain(narrow “* )2 - » 0 A 
Little Wonder, | ie ” << a 
Uncapping Knife..... .115 





Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and haif-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, [1l., March 8, 1890. 
Siks:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
recti+. Am ready for orders. If others fee! as I do 
your trade wiil boom. Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
3iks:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have haa 15 years’ experience with 
3) or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville. Ohio, March 12, 1890. 


Siks:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883 Yours truly. DANIEL BROTHERS. 


Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
7ttdb Butozam & Hergzemoton, Abronia, Mich. 


Gin responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS 





SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 


A FULL 


LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfab 


J. M. JENKINS, 


CPP i regres 


WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


tecttion Gikanine 





PERFECT FRUITA 


ing all injurious insects to 





\PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES — 


Grape and Potato hot, Plum Ourculia provented by using EXCELSIOR “OUTFITS. 


WAYS SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show- 


OUTFITS. 


its mailed free, Large stock of F ruit Trees, Vines, 


and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. AddressWM.STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


24-10db rin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANDIES, 


ROOT’S GOODS 


FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind »= we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale, and prompt shipment. You can save time 


and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 


isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. 


He will 


be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 























Deities innate: nein Sars aii 


WV ITH the help of my 


bee-keeping friends | 
am coming to the front with 
my 
" CHAFF HIVE, 
Single - Walled Hive, 
and Hive- Protector. 
Write for price list. 
GEO. H. KIRKPATRICK, 
Union City, Ind. 


ain responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


( r PUNIC QUEEN and AM. APICULTURIST One Year, $2. 50 





Golden Carniolan and Am Apiculturist One Year, 2.00 
Beautiful Italian and Am. Apiculturist One Year, 1.50 


_— page ¢ cateioeee free. 


stfd H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


wi Senpanding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Our strain of ‘Italians have re eached 


the top. Golden-colored queens bred 
for business. Tested queens in May, 
$1.50; 8 for 4.00. Untested, $1.00; 3 for 
#2.50. Nuclei and full colonies at spe- 
cial prices. Bee Supplies of all kinds. 
Send for circular giving full —— 
lars. J NEBEL & SON 





High Hill, Mo. 
ln responding to this adver’ tixement mention GLEANINGS, 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


Will send you queens by return mail. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed; cither three or five 
banded strains. Untested, April and May, $1.00 
each; six, $5.00; after, 75e¢ each; six, #4.20; or $8.00 
per dozen. Tested and breeding queens on applica- 


tion; try my queens. Money-order office, Greenville. 
JENNIE ATCHLE,, 
itfdb Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 


Please mention this paper. 


perw-r pay two prices for Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, but send for my Catalugue with Di-= 
count sheet, on 5-Banded Queens, and get the 


best at % price. CHAS. H. TaEs, Steeleville, Tl. 
30 tested Italian queens, nae last season, if will 


sell after Apr. 20; $1.25 each; jeer doz, $12.00. 1 

will have untested queens about May 9, at $1 OOeach; 

$10.00 per doz., ready to mail; reared from one of 

A. L. Root’s best imported queens, or from select 

home-bred stock. -A. COMPTON, 

xd Lynnville, Tenn. 
Please mention this paper. 


[PORTED ITALIAN ‘QUEENS, 83.50 on 
arrival, June Ist. Untested queen, $1.00. Order 
now. W.C. FRAZIER, Atlantic, Lowa. 


For Sale, 15 Hives of Bees, 


In double-walled hives on the L. frame. 
itfdb A. POWERS, Brittain, Summit Co., . Ohio. 


FOR SALE. square honey-cans; 


once, the most of them as good as new, 
o. b. Address C. A. STANTON, 
New ington, Hartford Co., Conn. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 


From my choice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees are 
very gentle, good workers, and beautiful. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. One untested 
queen, April and May, $1.00; six for $5.00; later, 75c 
Orders booked now; money sent when queens are 
wanted, Send for price list. 

. D. Givens, Lisbon, Tex. 


leans mention this | pape r. 





been used 


Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 


free samples. 
Free price list of everything nee 4 din the apiary. 


(G7LEANINGS IN 


| per 
| Wauzeka, 





| dollars per colony. 
| one colony. 


1. | 
I'wo hundred five-gall. screw top 


at 20¢ each, | 
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POLISHED 


One-Piece Sections Our Specialty. 


I challenge Comparison of my goods with those of 
any other make on the market. If, upon fair trial, 
they are not found superior to, and cheaper than, 
any makes of so-called snow-white, premium, sand- 
yapered, etc., sections, the goods will cost you noth- 
ing, and you are invited to publish me as a fraud. 

Tecan fill orders promptly for any width at $2.75 
M.; or $2.50 per M.in 5000 lots at factory at 
Wis. Other eupprics shipped from Capac. 
Address B. WALKER, Capac, Mic 


Please menyan: this paper. 


stfdb 
8-tfdb 


Oatman’s § Soldering and Repair Kit 














Consists of tire-pot, two copper soldering-irons, bar 
solder, soldering fluid and brush, all-steel seraper, 
hammer, scratch-awl, and plyers, as shown in cut. 
Any one purchasing this outfit will get full direc- 
tions, which will enable them to repair tin, copper, 
brass, metals, and iron; also how to keep their sol- 
dering -irons in order. Whole kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 
Shipped on receipt of $2. Agents wanted. 
0. & L. OATMAN, Medina, Ohio. 


(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


IF YOU WANT BEES 


That will just “troll’’ in the honey, try Moore's 
strain of Ts the result of 18 years’ careful 
breeding. T. Moflitt, Kemps Mills, N. c. Suys: 
“They beat as thing Lever saw in the bee line. 
They are certainly * rolling 'in the honey now; one 
of them beats three of my others at work. I would 
not take 5.00 apiece for the queens. They seem 
very gentle.” Prices: Warranted queens, in June, 
#1.00 each; 3 for $25). Tested queens in May, #2.00 
each; select tested, #2.50. Circulars free. Kd 
J.P. MOORK, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 
Mention this paper. 


FOR SALE. 


50 colonies of Italian bees in A. I, Root’s 8-frame 
| Dove ‘tailed and Langstroth’s 10-frame hives, at five 
A liberal discount for more than 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 8-lidb 
JOHN GRANT, Batavia, Ohio. 


MARTIN'S PROLIFIC BUCKWHEAT. 


Same kind as advertised last year in GLEANINGS. 
On my sandy soil it yields double the quantity per 
acre us Japanese. Gives excellent satisfaction. 
$1.00 per bu, cash, on board cars here, sacks inelud- 
ed. WM. MARTIN, 

&lidb Highland, Oakland Co., Mich. 
Please mention GLEANINGS. 
FREE! ~ “My new price list of Pure Htal- 
ian Bees, White and Brown 
Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Fer- 
a and Scotch Collie Pups. Address 
. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


st fab 





If: you would. like to see 
how Ringe e foundation 
can made, send for 


Special prices to dealerson Sinintitian "and Sections, ete. 


6tfdb (Near Detroit.) 
M. H. HUNT. Bell Branch, Mich. 


es 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be (ay. with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsib 














nicely made and good as new; some with combs 


complete for honey, now or after crop of ’92. Write 
for particulars. Address D. 8. HALL, 
2tfdb South Cabot, Vt. 


ANTED. To exchange job printing of any kind 
for black or Italian bees. A. D. ELLINGWoOoD, 
69db White Mountain Apiarist, Groveton, N. H. 


ANTED.—Toexchange | high-arm Singer sewing- 
machine, good as new, 3 White Plymouth Rock 
cockerels, Trio White Minorcas, and eggs from 
White Minorcas, White P. Rocks, Golden Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. Brown Leghorns, R. C. Brown Z- 
horns, and Pekin ducks, for comb foundation, or 
offers. J. C. PROVINS, — Fayette Co., Pa. 
‘ 





ANTED.—To exchange brood-foundation, at 40c 
per lb., or light for the boxes at 50c per Ib., for 
wax at 30c per Ib. B. CHASE, 
itfdb Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 
W ANTED.—To exchange pure Italian queens, 
three or five banded, or from imported queens, 
for 1-lb. sections and comb foundation. itfdb 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 








YOR sale or exchange.—1l Barnes foot-power saw, 3 
swarms of bees. L. L. ESENHOWER, 
Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 
1 ANTED.—To trade a lot of American hives and 
combs, or combs without hives, for something 
useful in apiary; also some Langstroth combs. 
Rost. QUINN, Shellsburg, Iowa. 


YUNDATION exchanged for wax ora few bees 
by the pound in May. y. H. Upron, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 








7 ANTED.—A middle-aged woman, to live as one 
| of the family; only three in family. Address 
ADELL. Woop, Monahans, Texas. 
\ TANTED.—To exchange double-action 8. and W. 
model revolver and Italian queens for P. China, 
Berkshire, or Essex pigs. W.C. GATHRIGHT, 
Toccopola, Miss. 





ANTED. 


—An eo ey bee-keeper to work in 
apiary. P 


. A. ARBUCKLE, Greeley, Col. 


ANTED.—To exchange choice Carniolan and 
Italian queens for supplies. 8-9d 

F. A. LocKHART & Co., Lake George, N. Y. 
ANTED.—To exchange new D. hives for tested 
Italian queens. J. G. Ristow, Lake Mills, Ia. 
fag kee —To exchange for bees or offers, the 
following books: Clarke’s Commentary, Vols. 
5 and 6, N. Testament; History of Methodism, Ste- 
vens, 2 vols.; Heroes of Methodism; Life of Sweden- 
borg; Mary, Queen of the House of David; Greek 
Testament; Bible Dictionary (Union); Jacobus on 
the Acts; Presbyterian Reunion Memorial Volume. 

Address J. FERRIS PATTON, 
693 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. 














WANTED—-LADY OR GENT IN EACH 
sounty to distribute and collect for Brabant's 
ladies’ toilet cases; 238 articles, worth #1; will send 
sample and full particulars by mail for 35c in 
stamps; returnable if not satisfactory; territory 
free; $3 to $5 per day easily made. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, general agent, 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 


| brids, 25 cts. each. 


| taken. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
JUST OUT! 


TIE = DRAINAGE. 


BY W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, A. M., LL. D., 
Formerly Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
and _ President of the lowa State Agricultural Col- 
ere. 


e for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps.” | 


APRIL 15. 


At present Associate Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer. 
This is a valuable companion to our other rural 
books. It embraces the experience of forty years 
of one of our foremost practical agriculturists, who 


| has laid with his own hands over 15 miles of tile. 
ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, | 


Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 
A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Bred for business and general good qualities, of 
lust year’s raising, #1.00 each; $10.00 per doz. Hy- 


. 7-8 

T. W. LIVINGSTON, Dalton, Whitfield Co., Ga. 
t#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 
ANTED.—To exchange my 10th annual price 
list of apiarian supplies, also pure gold strain of 
Jersey sweet-potato seed, for your name and ad- 
dress plainly written on a postal card. 7-8 

Cc. M. DIXON, Parrish, Hl. 


STRAWBERRY + CULTURE. 


A ¢ BOOK ¢ FOR ¢ BEGINNERS. 


BY T. B. TERRY. 


This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re- 
ceived some very high words of praise. Who that 
keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patch? 
If you would learn to raise in it that most luscious 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, 
you can not be without this little book. Even if 
you don't grow strawberries you will be the better 
for reading it. Pages one-half size of this. Fully 
illustrated; 144 pages. Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 27c per lb. cash, or 30e in trade for any 
— of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per lb., or 35e for best 
selected waz. 

Unless you put your name on the bez, and notify 








' us by mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 


responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


__ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
whic» they wish to dispose of. we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. We do this because there is hardly value 
enough in these queens to pay for buying them up and keep 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an acecommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 








T have 50 good hybrids and black queens for sale 
at 25c each, ready for immediate delivery. 
6-id W. H. HEASTMAN, Citra, Marion Co., Florida. 
Black queens, lsc; hybrids, 20c; mismated, 25c. 
Geo. E. Dawson, Carlisle, Ark. 
_] have a few hybrid queens, young and very pro- 
litic, 3c each; 3 for $1.00. W.C. GATHRIGHT, 
e Toccopola, Miss. 
2% mismated and hybrid queens at 40c each. They 
are large and — and prolific layers. Stamps 
J.J. HARDY, Lavonia, Franklin Co., Ga. 














1892 GLEANI 
| 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. | 


My goods arrived all right, and I am well pleased. | 
The sections are very nice SOLOMON LEWIs. 
Bellevue, O. 


I received the goods in good order 
I was well pleased with every thing. 
Mauston, Wis. C. E. HASKINS. 


As to the A BC book, I don’t think Iever read a 
novel that interested me any more than‘that does. 
Diamond, Pa. oat F. B. Ross. 


Iam very much pleased with the goods 1 received 
from you. 1 like the thick slats of the 








nothing lost. 


NGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


section- | 


holders, and the foundation is the finest I ever had. | 
| put these together in one-third less time than the 


Ill. E. SMITH. 
Lhave received your book, the A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture, and one copy of GLEANINGS, and am very well 
pleased‘with them. FRANK ARNOLD. 
Deer Plain, III. : ba eal 
Goods received Jan. 1, 1892, that I ordered of you 
Dec. 12, 1891. They came through in good condition, 
und Lam well pleased with them. Jas. A. ADAMs. 
Gunn City, Mo 


Carpenter, 


My order, which is No. 8918, came to hand all 


right. The extractor is a daisy. The hives are the 
very thing that I wanted. Your A BC book is very 
practical. J. BLANKENBECKLER. 


Greenback, Tenn. 


If you make your GLEANINGS as interesting in the 
future as in the past, please consider,me a 
** sticker.” L. G. ENGLISH. 

Marysville, O 

(That’s plain English. } 





Friend Root, you may continue GLEANINGS. IT in- 
close $1.00. Tam very much pleased with my sew- 
ing-machine. I think it is on the true prince iple. 

Mohawk, N. Cuas. P. Brown. 


How GLEANINGS has improved! If it would only 
come every week, and as “chuck full” of good 
sound reading as it now is, it would have no rival. 
Allow me, Ernest, to congratulate you on your part 
toward making us a good periodical. 

Welton, Iowa. FRANK COVERDALE. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 





I found your journal the best advertising medium 
last season. [had more orders from the two inser- 
tions than I had from other journals in which I ad- 
vertised 6 months. O. J. E. URBAN, 

Thorndale, Texas. 


There are other sweets that we get out of the col- 
umns of GLEANINGS besides bees and honey—the 
crumbs that fall from® the; master’s table—those 
good things our children like to re om and profit by 
the same. . MILLER. 

North Manchester, Ind. 

GLEANINGS is aiwegs awe te ome visitor, or, rather, 
a welcome member of the family. Your father’s 


notes of travel are worth many times the price of | 





GLEANINGS. M. L. BREWER. 
Philo, Tl. ae 
Wife can't give up the “ good talks,” and L won't 


up any part of your journal, although my 
¥ about 
ALES, 


sive 

apiary does not furnish much honey exce 

one year in rey N 
Imusdale, Cal. 


GLEANINGS improves with every issue, but it 
ought to have more items from Southern bee-keep- 
ers to make it of as much use to us as it is to those 
further vorth. H. Fitz Hart. 


Avery, La. 
(we are glad to get items of interest from an ti- 
‘ men from the South. We desire to make GLEAN- 


INGS interesting to all classes. } 


Goods ordered of you were received all right. It 
is almost surprising with what promptness you 
folks do business. When we order goods from you 


they are always here before we are looking for 
them. The sewing-machine gives splendid satisfac- 
tion. The lady told me she liked it well, and would 
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just as soon have it as a $40 machine an agent left 

at her house to try to sell to her before she saw the 

one [ got from you for my daughter. Long life to 

GLEANINGS and all its helpers. L. DYER. 
Morristown, Ind. 








I find every thing complete. T am well pleased. 


| The sewing-macbhine is nicer and better than we ex- 


pected, J have tried it thoroughly, and find it first- 

class in every respect. I believe 1 could secure more 

sales of machines in this locality by a little work. 
Corunna, Ind. SIMPSON FARRINGTON. 


We were very glad you were out of the 1890 hives. 
I like these new Dovetailed hives much the best. 
Friend Bean says they are the nicest hives he ever 
suw, und every thing fits so nicely he says he can 


ones he got last year from another firm. 


Canaanville, O., Feb, 22. F, J. STIERS. 











Job Lot of Wire Netting. 


CUT PIECES AT A LOWER PRICE THAN FULL ROLLS. 


Having bought from the factory, at our own price, 
five or six hundred remnants, as listed below, we are 
able to give you the choice of a great variety of 
pieces at the price of a full roll or lower. Full rolls 
of netting are 150 ft. long, and when they are cut we 
have to charge nearly double the full-roll rate, be- 
cause it is 80 much trouble to unroll, measure, and 
cut, and run the risk of having a lot of remnants on 
hand. No doubt it is in this way that the following 
remnants have accumulated. It costs a good deal 
to get all this in shape so we can easily pick out from 
the lot the piece you want. But to move it off quick- 
ly, we put the price down so you can all have a 
chance at it. 2member, first come, first served. 
In ordering, therefore, name asecond or third choice, 
or say that we may send the nearest we can if the 
piece selected is gone. On 5 pieces deduct 5 per cent, 
on 10 pieces 10 per cent. These remnants are shipped 
only from here. If any of you want to secure some, 
and don’t want them shipped till later, when you 
will order something else, so as to save freight, pick 
out the pieces you want, send remittance with the 
order, with request to lay by till called for, and we 
will mark them as belonging to you. We prefer to 
ship them right out, however. 


LIST OF POULTRY-NETTING REMNANTS. 


t 





la z x 
L . 
els IS \£ Length of each piece. Multiply by the 
be a bs width in feet to get the number of square 
8/° |/Sla | feet in each piece. Then multiply by the 
=)2 A of price per foot for the price per piece. 
sla lslé | 
Ela lald 
32/2 | 20) % | 27. 
2/2 |19| % } 103, 100 
72 | 2 18 | 1 | G1. 53, 48, 35, 2, 22. 
76|2 17 | 14 | 23, 15. 
36 | 2 16 | 134 | 23; 18 in. wide, 40; 24 Re wide, 94 
72\2 16 | 136 | 60, 58, 56; 30 in. wide, 46 24; win’ wide 48. 
18 | 2 15 | 2 | 87, 30; 12 in. wide. 
4/2 (15/2 | 100, 90, 69, 52, 33, 13, rs 60 in. wide, 0. 
42/2 15,2 | 121, 23,8; 72 in. wide, 36, 33.9. 
48 2 (15/2 | 72, 49, 48, 45, 38, 37, 30, 29, 26, 14 
30 144/19)1 | 33, 36 in. wide, 47 
42/136; 19/1 | 85,59; 60 in., 56; 72 in. 
18 | 13g | 18} 134 | 40, 14; 54 in., 12; 60 in., 34 
30 | 134 | 16 | 244 | 79; 36 in., 14; 42 in., 4; 48 in., 9. 
36) 144 | 1% | @. 
| 36} 134 | 19 13% | 48, 12, 24 in., 42; 30 in., 348 in.. 
| 36) 144 | 18/2 15, 7 =. 80; 48 in., Py ey . 
481 20 | 1% | 53: 72 in., ; Win., 96; 9in.. 
24/1 19/2 | 2; 9in., 4: “gin. 50, 34; ifin., 100, 40; 6 in., 
| | | 26; 18 in!, 50. 
32 | 1 18 | 2% | 85; 24 in., 23; 30 in., 69. 
361 18 | 234 | 48 in., 30;'60 in., 59. 
9| % | 20| 2x i 
24/3 16\1 in. 86. #2 in., 
36/3 (15/134) 
48/3 14 1% | "190, 70. 
aii 4\3 133 
a2i4 j14)4 | 17, 15 
30/4 | 14) 446) - 33, 30 29 19, 18, 13, 9 
Mi4 14 4% . %, 
42/4 [14/5 | 28,2 Ib, 12, 12, 8, 6. 
464 | 14) 54 ll, 
18/8 {13/2 in., "300 ft. at 4c; 45 in., 247 ft. at 5e. 





Four and e + ine ch tone ing. Price in fourth column is the 


price per foot in lengt 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





Ee -SS—“‘a‘it!™!COC~C~;™ 
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Hastings’ Lightning Bee-Escape. 





Send for sample of Hastings’ “‘ Lightning” Bee 
Escape, and you will be convinced that it is the 
best and most practical escape yet produced. It 
will clear the ee in a short space of time (2 to4 
hours), and it is impossible for the bees to clog the 
Pp e, as they can not return. Each escape guar- 
an as represented. Price, by mail, each, $0.20; 
by mail, per oz., $2.25. Full directions with each 
escape. Electrotypes furnished free for dealers’ 
catalogues. Write for discount. 7-12db 
M. E. HASTINGS, New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Please mention this paper 


PREVENT SWARMING 


and increase your honey crop, by 
replacing OLD worn-out queens with 
YOUNG ones before the harvest 
opens. I breed the Leather-colore«d 
strain of Italians. Prices for the 
next 3 days, $10 per doz.; 81 each 
Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 
A. F. BROWN, Huntington, Fla. 
Agent Southern Express Co. 7 &d 


Send for Price List to 
R. E. HARBAUGH, 
Manuf'r and Deaterin Bee- Keep rs’° Supplies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Bees and 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and Clay Sts.,  - - - St. Joseph, Mo 


ss PHILO’S AUTOMATIC 


SECTION FORMER AND GLUER. 


—— IT DOES BOTH 
» AT THE 
SAME OPERA- 


TION. 
ALL YOU HAVE 
TO DOTS 
TO TURN THE 
CRANK, 
AND THE SEc- 
TIONS 
ARE ROLLED 
'T BY 


THE WHOLE- 
SALE. 
ANY CHILDCAN 
DO IT 
—— PRICE 
8. 


3.0 
Address 


E. W. PHILO, 
Halfmoon, 
N. Y. 


\ 
The machine is for any width of the 44x4% one- 
piece section. 


Italian Bees and Queens For Sale. 

Untested queens, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 
per lb. Colony, $5.00. Also barred Plymouth Rock 
eggs for sitting, $1.00 per 13. 

j-16db MRS. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 






a 
ONLY 
). 


APRIL 15. 


| 
Good Queens Gheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 25th. or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 


J.A. GREEN, Dayton, Tl. 


"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


| * Machi 
} 
ew Machinery. 

We have just put in the latest improved machin- 
ery for the manufacturing of bee - keepers’. sup- 
plies. Dovetailed and cheap L. hives at a bargain. 
Sections and frames very cheap. A large stock of 
smokers and foundation. Send for circular. 


7-12db) 6W.H. BRICHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
¢@"1n responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs, 





BEE SUPPLIES 
andall kinds of 
Berry - pack- 
ages, boxes 
and baskets. 
We makea spe- 
cialty of one- 
piece sections, 
and wood sepa- 
rators. Address 


BERL 
FRUIT BOX 
Berlin Heights 


Erie Co., 
Ohio. 





Please mention this paper 


EARLY QUEENS and BEES 
FROM THE SOUTH. 
l untested queen, April, $1.00; May, $1.00 
: = . oe = 68 
2.00; ** 1.50 
‘ “a oz 5.00; ** 4.00 
Best Select Tested for breeding, $3.00. 
Two-frame nuclei, with any queen, $1.50 each extra. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Special rates to deale.s. 
W.J. ELLISON, 6-7-8d 
Catchall, Sumter Co., S. C. 


t# In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictly 
pure lead, strictly pure zine, and genuine French 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher: and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint isa pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
35e; quart, 60c:; half-gallon, $1.00; gallon, $1.75. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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GS IN BEE CULTURE. 


SOME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUGHT TO 






BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every household, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors a real kind- 
ness in showing them samples and persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn't one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. By observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 
postage added, if you sell several you will save mar- 
gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
written a year ago, dese ribes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago I took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 
it down and tried to see how many of the references 
to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of 
the Bible I have gained since I read the 
Progress when I was a child. I was very much pleas- 
ed to find out, with a Bible right at hand, that I could 
repeat most of them—at least in substance. The 
book I was using had perhaps half a dozen illustra- 
tions init. I finally said aloud to my wife, ‘Oh, I do 
wish that somebody would give us a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress full of pictures from beginning to end! I want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every child, and with pictures of such a nature that 
they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible 
precepts, even to those who can’t read.” Well, now, 
it is a little funny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itis from the Charles Foster Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 


from. The book is 9 inches long, 74 wide. and 1 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. Ever 


so many, to whom I have shown it, pronounce it a 
#2.00 or a $2.50 book; but by buying a very large 


309 illustrations. It isa description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
them; by J. G. Wood, author of “Illustrated Natu- 
ral History.”’ If you are interested in natural history 
you will be delighted with this work. Children 
should read it to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more familiar with its animals. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 15 
cents extra, or given free for two new subscriptions 


| and your own renewal, with $3.00, and 15 cts. 


| measures 8 by 9% 


Pilgrim’s | 
young, do not need. 


number of them at a time we can sell them to you | 


for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
thatit can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making 95 cents by mail postpaid. 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 

rice of the book. Among them I would mention 

iristian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Despair, etc. But the 
sweetest and best of them all to me is Prudence 
talking to the boys. 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
send ufs $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
year, and the book postpaid. if you want something 
extra nice for a present, we can send you one with 
gilt edges for 25 cents more. 


TEE — oF THE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
" the production of Rev. Charles 
Foster, of Philadelphia, lately 
deceased. It is the whole Bi- 
ble reproduced in simple lan- 
guage, making a book of 700 
pages, illustrated with 274 
engravings. It is so plainly 
and pleasantly written that 
: grown people, as well as 
Segoe? Children, will hardly want 
. to lay it down. In the hard 
passages in the Bible, dif- 
ficult to coulnsiie and, it makes a commentary that 
will be thankfully received by some others besides 
ehildren. Indeed, it has proven so simple, reliable, 
and Senpens, Sa it has been reprinted in many 
foreign languages. Over 400,000 volumes have been 
sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 
printed on fine paper. Regular agent's price is $1.50. 










Our price is $1.00; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, or 
free for 2 new names and one renewal, with 

.00, and lc extra to pay postage. ea | } 
“SM2Y OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is another 


same size and style as Story of the Bible 


book, 
704 pages, 


The covers are | 


| cts. to pay postage, 


Asingle glance at the book by | 


FABLES AND ALLEGORIES; or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
inches, by 15 inches thick, and 
weighs 4 lbs. It is printed on very heavy toned pa- 
per, with heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
and3l2 original illustrations. The subject-matter is 
a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 
This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
many hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. ‘The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half toldin the pictures. So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00. Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 cts. extra, 
or given for 6 subscriptions, with #6.00, and 32 cts. to 
pay postage, if sent by mail. 


BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. Thisis 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 315 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions. 
It contains 232 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. The book 
weighs 24% lbs., and takes 20 cents to mailit. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be in every home. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50 Our price, $1.00. By mail, 26 
cents extra, or given free for two new names and 
your own renewal for GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 
if sent by mail. 

FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. This is by the same 
author, and is a collection of simple Bible stories in- 
tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
child should have one of these to read; 328 pages, 
and 140 illustrations. Very nicely printed, and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 75 cts. Given free postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

THE CHRISTIAN'’S SECRET OF AHAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life, and who does not? It is 80 popu- 


| lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its publica- 





tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts. 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra, 8 cents for the 
cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Price of 
9 








NAME, Postage on euch. 1 a) 31-8 

F: ables and “Alles gories, gilt edge 132 L 502 75.4 006 00 
Story of the BUC... 60 .0cceare 151 001 752 503 75 
Story of Bible Animals ........ 151 001 752 503 75 
UE gp ee eee 20,1 001 75.2 50/3 75 
Pilgrim’ s Progress, gilt edge..../20)1 001 752 503 75 
plainedge (20 751 301 80:2 75 

First Steps for Little Feet....... 6 50 FHL 1b 7 
Christian's Secret, in cloth......| 8 50> 85 L 20/1 80 
- in paper. | 6! 25! 45) 60: 90 


Larger quantities quoted on application. 

Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
sorted at the rate for two of a kind. 


A. 1, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 











ai GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


i BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
ne wisi. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, Fa 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BKRGINNERS. 


Sample copy and Large lilustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


PP eeeOeea~*sn 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
Please mention this paper. 


1852 “REDUCTION ON THE PRICE or "4892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, sven. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


27 DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, 


Nore than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEA YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 








Itis “% t for sale by Messrs. T. G. “— man & Son, n, Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Chicz li;C F. Muth, Cincinn: ati. Jas Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, Theilmag 
don, Sanainc. Mich.:O.G Collier, F De Sand Neb; ton, Minn.; G.K Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; T. H. 
G L Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E Krete hmer, Strickler, — oo C ity. Kan.; . 2 ©. Eaglesfield, 
Red Oak, Ila: P L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, W is.; Walter § ons Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C H Green, Wau- | Martin & Co., 1141  . th St, Denver, Col.: I. D ‘Lewis 


kesha, Wis: G B Lewis & Co., Ses atertown, Wis.; J | <Aon, Hi: iwatha, Kan.; F C Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn ; 
H M Cook, 78 Barclay St, N ; Oliver Foster, Mt | Mrs J.N Heater, Columbus, Neb ; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, Ia: C. Hertel, * allt Bade Ili; ®@ T Ab} rey | Co , New Carlisle, O ; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey East 


Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., es iw, Mich , D. Ss. Jenkins, New w Sassoon. 

Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis ; J. Stauffer & Washington, J W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 

Son, Nappanee. Ind.,. Berlin F: uit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co , Towa, and numerous other dealers 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 
their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ACDRESS. 





We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. W : aovety A I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES F 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. aa to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 














